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BRUNS WRONG, SAY 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


Locals Tell The Eastern Underwriter 
That They Learn Much From 
Field Representatives 


VIEWS OF SPECIALS GIVEN 


Syracuse Man to Make Another Ad- 
dress at Worcester, Mass., 
Next Week 


No speech made by a local agent in 
some time has attracted as much atten- 
tion as that of Frederick V. Bruns of 
Syracuse, delivered in Indianapolis be- 
fore the agents’ convention, in which 
Mr. Bruns criticizes the knowledge of 
special agents, saying that he had 
never learned anything from any of 
them. The Eastern Underwriter has 
received a large number of letters on 
the subject both from specials and 
locals. Some of these letters are of 
a confidential nature, but in none of 
the letters of locals is Mr. Bruns’ opin- 
ion corroborated. 

It is announced that Mr. Bruns is 
to make another speech. This time in 
Massachusetts, when on October 27 he 
will talk on “Bigger Men for Bigger 
Business.” Specials and locals, both, 
will be interested to know what he has 
to say. 

Needs Special Agents 

F. W. Whipple, of the Whipple-Davis 
Agency, Binghamton, N. Y., in com- 
menting upon Mr. Bruns’ speech, said 

“Personally, we are satisfied as to 
the value of fire insurance’ special 
agents to our office. We began busi 
ness a little over ten years ago and 
what little knowledge we have of the 
fire insurance business, at the present 
time, has been very materially aug- 
mented by the help and advice given 
us by our special agents If we had 
known or could feel at the present time 
that we knew how to handle every 
proposition that would be presented to 
us, we might not have to call on our 
special agents, for assistance as often 
as we have. In our case, however, 
never a month and hardly a week goes 
by that we do not call on someone of 
our specials for their assistance in the 
handling of the various details in con 
nection with our business. We have in 
mind one company in particular, that 
we are holding in our agency simply 
on account of the assistance rendered 
us by the special agent of this com 
pany. We certainly would not retain 
a company that we did not particularly 
care for, if the special agent was not of 
value to us. Consequently, we are de 
cidedly of the opinion, that until we 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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“Che Largest Fire Insurance Company In America” 
Organized 1853 


THE HOME 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


COST OF INSURANCE 


Insurance in “THE HOME OF NEW YORK” costs 
no more than in any other company, but every “HOME 
OF NEW YORK” Policy means the most protection that 


can be obtained from any fire insurance company in America. 
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Policyholders protected by nearly $9,000,000 United 
States assets, with further guarantee in every policy, 
of protection by entire fire assets of the com- 
pany which are many times larger. 














Commercial Casualty 
Insurance Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


TOTAL ASSETS BUSINESS WRITTEN 


31, 1910 $404,792.15 Dec. 31, 1910 osc SS9497.31 
at, 8999 511,382.11 Dec. 31, 1911 .. 206,333.21 
31, 1912 628,702.95 Dec. 31, 1912 349,879.06 
31, 1913 969,385.74 Dec. 31, 1913 520,402.34 
31, 1914 1,293,503.82 Dec. 31, 1914 990,350.16 
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Employers’, Public, General, Elevator, Teams, Contingent and Automobile 
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SCHOOL FOR SONS OF 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


New York Life Will Train Boys to Fol- 
low in Footsteps of Their 
Fathers 


GREW OUT OF CAMPBELL TALK 


Omaha Agent Presented Striking Argu- 
ments About Rosy Future of 
Life Insurance Men 
Following a remarkab address 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., delivered 
Frank L. Campbell, of Omaha, befo 
members of the $100,000 and $2 
Clubs of the New York Life n 
Mr. Campbell mad a plea 
men’s n should 
foctsteps, 


York Life wil 


Oompany took 

sentatives who were ll himou 
ing the ideas of Mr. Campbell 
Campbell a $200,000 Club Member 


nts will send their 


Borrows Golf Axiom 


iliures sec 

itage of ine 

attributed tothe 

selection of occupation, of getting the 
right man in the wrong place, of ge 
ting a square peg into a round hole, if 
you please. This is an age of speciali- 
zation. We are a nation of specialists 
Competition is keen, and to succeed we 
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should be intelligently prepared and encouraged and prepared their sons ior 
thoroughly equipped for our work. the business that had been their life : 7 

The Young Man’s Problem work. The result of which needs no Great Southern Life Insurance Company 

“I believe the most serious problem ccmment. 
that confronts the young man on en- “You may call this, if you please, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
tering a business or profesional career pepotism, and I would add, if this be 
is the selection of an occupation. I 
believe one of the most serious prob- 
lems that confronts the father of such 


a young man is the encouragement, In- 
telligent advice and direction of jis 
son for that occupation. 1 believe that 
ordinarily the son shows no particular 
or marked aptitude for any special line 
of work. He is just a young, ambitious, 
vigorous specimen of humanity, ready 
to dare and do whatever and whenever 


directed. His success, therefore, is 
largely a matter of education, prepara- 
tion and early environment 
Do Not Follow in Father’s Footst2ps 
“TI have often heard it said by reput- 
able and fairly successful life insur- 
ance men that they would never advise 
their sons to enter the business which 
had been their life work. In fact, I 
believe it to be the exception ratner 
than the rule that the sons of life in- 
surance men enter the business. 15 
an evidence of this fact, I wish to state 
that during my twenty years’ service 
in the Nebraska Department not a sin- 


representative of ths 
Department has en- 
Why is this? Sure- 
an honorable one, 
remunerative one, 
and honestly di- 


gle progeny of a 
company in our 
tered the business 
ly our business is 
and surely it is a 
when intelligently 
rected. 

“When I hear such utterances, I can 
but come to one of two conclusions 
First: the father considers the business 
of life insurance unbecoming the diz- 
nity of son; or, second: he consid- 
ers the business too intricate, too diffi 
cult, and the chances of success too re 


his 











mote In this connection I may add 
t chance for distinguished success is 
remote in any line of endeavor, but I 
believe no more so in ours than in any 
other, provided the applicant has some 
slight aptitude, and with the further 
provision that he has been properly 


educated, trained and equipped for ut: 


vork 
Cistinguished Fathers 
“You may say the chances of 
ce’s to-day are remote. So they wer 
nirty ars ago, so they always ha 


been, and so they always will be. Could 








look back a generation, | i 
no d find the attitude ctf 
th father of the Buck 
ner guished father of 
the Perkins boys, and the distinguished 
fathers of thousands of ot boys, tn 

titude is to-day lhe 


f Walker, and of 








‘ suckner, the of George and 
Ed. Perkins, o¢ position Witit 
t New York Life forty years ac 
similar » the one that you and |] 
cupy to-day. Undoubtedly, they regar1] 
f t probab eS OF $u € or tl 
) en, a you regard i 
i s of success for our mn 
te to-d t th lid not 4 
The ynfidence in the bu 
1 co lence in their sons 
ind wit . ) ler he 1ided 


a fair example of the meaning of the 
word, I wish to be enrolled as a nepo- 
tist. 


“T wonder, in this connection, where 
the New York Life would be to-day 
compared with its present standing, 


had its history not contained the names 
of McCall, Kingsley, Buckner, Perkins, 


Lindsay, Whitney, and many others, 
who, prominent in positions of honor 
and executive responsibility, were 
either themselves the sons of success- 
ful Nylic sires, or did not take the 
anomalous, almost treasonable, posi- 
tion that they would not raise thir 
sons to be soldiers in the cause of 
Nylic. 

“It requires but slight imagination 


on the part of anyone to see our com- 
pany still occupying the mediocre posi- 
tion which it occupied when our pres- 
ent management took the helm, instead 
of the proud position it holds to-day as 
the first and foremost financial and 
beneficial institution in the world. And 
furthermore, I wish to add that with- 
out these men there would be no such 
thing as a monthly Nylic check. 
Earnings of Life Men 
“Assuming, therefore, the business of 
life insurance to be an honorable one 
I would like to say just a word about 
remuneration. I would like to state 
that the income of the average club 
man is in excess of the income of the 
average professional man of the coun- 
try. According to the report of the 
Massachusetts Labor Bureau of 1910. 
the income of the average banker, brok- 
er, lawyer, physician, railroad official, 
superintendent of manufacturing com- 
panies, clergyman, professor and tutor, 
steamboat and express official is but 
three thousand six hundred and sixty- 
three dollars ($3,663) per vear, and thar 


their average saving is but eight hun 
dred and sixty dollars ($860) per year 

‘This amount is less than the aver 
age income of the One Hundred Thou 


sand Dollar Club member, and less than 


half the average income of the Two 
Hundred Thousand Dollar Club mem 
ber. As to the savings, if the club 


member spends every dollar he makes 


and carries no insurance, and makes 
no savings whatsoever—which assump 
tions would be unfair—his Senior Nylic 
alone at the end of twenty years will 
amount to more than the income on 
the savings of the Massachusetts pro 
fessional man 

“Furthermore. | wish to state that 


on the part of pro 


‘ven these results 
fessional men have not been achieved 
vithout years of education, preparation 
ind training, and at great expenditure 
of time and money 
Income from the Start 

“On the other hand. you and I start 
ed in the business of life insurance with 
no previous preparation, no training 
and with perhaps but slight education, 
and, unlike the professional man, ve 


J. S. RICE, 
Chairman of the 
Board. 
4. Ft. Beet 
Treasurer. 
The 
Leading 
Texas 
Company 








WRITING THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF 
TEXAS OF ANY COMPANY OPERATING 


For Agency Contracts Address 0. S. CARLTON, President 
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were producers from the very begin- 
ning. If these be facts,—and there is 
ro chance for argument,—there is in 


my mind a conundrum which ! would 
like to propound and would like to have 
you solve. It is this: If, without pre- 
vious preparation or training the life 
insurance man can make double, treble, 
or possibly ten times as much as the 
average proiessional man who has had 
four or six or more years of prepara- 
tion and training, what would the life 
insurance man make had he the same 
preparation end training as the profes 
sional man? 

“Personally I am of the opinion that 
with a scientific preparation, our in 
come would not only be materially in 
creased, but the possibility of failure 
on the part of the beginner would be 
reduced to the minimum.” 

FRATERNALS IN NEW YORK 
Superintendent of Insurance Makes In- 
teresting Report—lInsurance in 
Force $6,388,925,635 
Insurance Phillips 
IV of the 
Insurance 
re- 


Superintendent of 
of New York has issued Part 
annual report of the State 
Department covering financial 
turns of the fraternal beneficiary 


the 
or- 
ders 

\ general the 
comparison of 


summary of report is 


hown by the following 


the results of the business of 1913 and 
1914: 

Increase 
\ssets $13,388,415 


4.293,063 


5,241,985 


Liabilities 





Income 
Disb 

ments 
Ins. in 

In connection 
‘liabilities’ of 
tention is called fact 
present time they carry no statutory 
policy reserve in their annual returns 
which the large excess in 
amount of assets over their lia 
bilities. 


lirse 


74,873,656 


1.998.329 
188,860,756 


force 6,388,925,.635 
with the 
fraternal 





above stated 
orders at 
that at the 


the 
to the 


accounts for 


their 


“CLOSING” THE CRITICAL WORK 
Being the Climax of the Canvass, it 
Requires Greatest Skill—When to 
Close 
“Closing,” says J. J.. Hunt of the Mid- 
ijand Mutual Life, “is the most critical 
par: of the canvass. It is the point at 
which efficiency, or its absence, is most 
ccnspicuous. Closing being the climax 
of the canvass, it stands to reason that 
the effect of the effort to close will de 
pend largely upon the degree of effi 
ciency which has been exercised in the 
preceding stages of the canvass. The 
gcod closer converts willingness into 
resolve, when the poor closer is satis- 
fied with a promise which is seldom 

fulfilled. 

“Too many agents have an idea that 
three or four interviews should be de 
voted to a case. When you have said 
all that is necessary about your con- 
tract and have given your prospect 
ample opportunity to all that he 
may desire, there is nothing more to 
be done but to write the application 
This should be placed before the pros 
pect early in the canvass. When you 
ack for his signature you will have less 
difficulty in getting it than if you bring 


say 





the blank out with the abruptness of a 
bad man drawing a gun.’ Without 
dcubt, closing may be justly described 

an art, but there is a great deal of 
knack in it, and the character of the 
latter varies with the individual. The 


efficient agent especially aims to get a 
settlement with every application and 
this by impressing upon the ap 
plicant the real importance of his hold 
ing the binding receipt In conclusion 
efficiency is alpha and omega of 
uccess in life insurance saiesmanship.” 


does 


the 


MELSON DAY, OCTOBER 29 


October 29 is Melson Davy with agents 


of the Missouri State Life Upon a 
similar occas’on last year the agency 
force rolled up a magnificent total of 


$1,143,993 of new husiness in honor of 


the president of the company 











The 


GENERAL MANAGER FOR WESTERN NEW YORK 


with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 
WANTED BY 


has sev eral other 


Company 


equally 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


To an experienced and aggressive fieldman an exceptional opportunity presents itself for an agency contract, inchiding a 
liberal collection fee, maximum commissions as well as other allowances, which will enable him to build up a splendid organization. 


attractive vacancies at other 


Address in confidence, giving full particulars. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 


points. 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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W. C. JOHNSON WITH EQUITABLE 


TO BE AN AGENCY INSPECTOR 


Great Work in Albany Following Arm- 
strong Investigation Recalled— 
Student of Business 


The Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety has appointed William C. Johnson 
Inspector of Agencies in the New Eng- 
land field with neadquariers as Boston. 

The appointment is unusually import- 
ant in view of the standing that Mr. 
Johnson has in the agency field. He is 
easily one of the most interesting char- 
acters in life insurance. Mr. Johnson 
bas not only had a large experience in 
the selling end of life insurance, but 
has always been a studeni of the busi- 
ness, representing the type of man ab- 


scrbed in his profession, taking the 
wost serious view of his work. His 
father for years ran a newspaper in 


His grandfather was 
were most of his ap- 


Sag Harbor, L. I. 
a’ clergyman, as 
cestors. 
Began as Stenographer 

When a boy he studiel stenography, 
and as soon as he had mastered it suf- 
ficiently he answered an advertisement 
in the paper, which turned out to have 


been inserted by the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life. He easily qualified «r¢ 
went to work pounding a typewrie:. 


At night he studied law and passed his 
examinations for admission to the bar. 

Mr. Johnson, wanting to work in the 
*-’c end of life insurance, was attract- 
et by the Phoeaix Mutval Life, and 
associated himself with that company, 
selling policies, eventually becoming 
nianager in New York City. He was a 


member of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York at the time of 
the report of the Armstrong Commit- 
tee. As will be recalled this report 
threw the life insurance men, not ™ly 
of New York State but throughout tiie 
country, into a state of panic, as it 


practically cut their commissions down 
to 20 per cent. A committee was ap- 
pcinted by the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York, which met in 
the directors’ room of the Washington 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Johnson 
was one of the committee. Up to that 
time he was known only as a success- 
ful life insurance generai agent, but in 
that committee meeting he showed so 
much legal acumen, demenstrated such 
profound insight into the business, and 
evinced such grasp in analysing a situ- 
ation that the other life men present 
practically made him their leader and 
delegated to him the burden of carry- 
ing their arguments to the legislature. 
Represented 18,000 Agents 


The events that followed were inter- 
esting, as insurance men will recall. 
Special trains went to Albany from 


Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and other 
cities. In presenting Mr. Johnson to 
the committee to make the argument, 
the late Tim Woodruff said: “I want 
to present to you William C. Johnson, 
representing 18,000 life insurance 
agents in New York State, all of whom 
are voters.” Mr. Johnson got right 
down to work with his argument mak- 
ing a most effective plea for a just and 
equitable basis of compensation. There 
was none of the old style fireworks ora 
tory; nothing to lift the committee 
men out of their seats, but just a cold, 
incisive talk such as a legal star might 
make before the United States Su 
preme Court. It was based principally 
on the fact that life insurance is neces- 
sary to the community, that life insur- 
ance is sold through the agent, that 
without the agent a great many people 
would be uncovered or inadequately in 
sured, and because of the service of the 
agent, he should be given a living wage. 

As a result of tha speech the re 
port was re-cast practically on the same 


basis as outlined by Mr. Johnson. The 
Armstrong investigation had taken the 
backbone out of many of the best 


egents in the country, while thousands 
of others deserted the profession. It 
was necessary to explain to agents that 





instead of being a great calamity the 
new life insurance legislation would 
put the business on a sounder basis 
than ever before. 

A remarkable feature was that dur- 
iug the years that Mr. Johnson spent 
s) much time in Albany his general 


agency wrote a large business despite 
the time he consumed in the interests 
of the underwriters’ associations. 


Five 





Ww. C. JOHNSON 
years ago Mr. Johnson went with the 
Columbian National Life as vice-pvresi- 
dent and general manager, resigning 


on Sept. 24. 
Always a Student 
In saying that Mr. Johnson is a stu- 
dent of the business the expression 
means just what it says. He has not 
cnly kept in touch with what is known 
as literature of the busines, the new 
books, and new plans of companies, but 
has kept track of legal decisions and 
actuarial matters. Naturally, this has 
lea him into writing on life insurance 
topics and he has not only been a fre- 
quent contributor to insurance publi- 
cations, but nas written a number of 
brochures on life insurance conditions 
in this country and abroad. 


ELECT J. A. STEPHENSON 
James A. Stephenson, former presi- 


dent of the Southland Life, was elected 
first vice-president of the Great South- 


ern Life of Houston, on Monday. In 
him the Great Southern gets an un- 
usually able executive. 
J. D. BROOKS DEAD 

James D. Brooks, who represented 
the Mutual Benefit in North Carolina 
for 25 years, died recently. He had 
been in the insurance business for 


more than forty years, and was a Mu- 
tual Benefit Honor Roll man. 


NEW YORK LIFE’S NEW POLICY 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY BENEPITS 

Called ‘“Accelerative Endowment”— 
Some_ interesting Features De- 
Scribed—Appeals to Young Men 


The New York Life announces a new 
pelicy specially adapted to young peo- 
ple, which it calls “The Accelerative 
Endowment with Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits.” The policy is 
aimed to prove specially attractive to 


young people, particularly to young 
married men who want the largest 
amount of protection for the least 


money, but object to a whole life poli- 

cy, payable only at death. 

Accelerative Endowment 
Option 

The following are features of the new 
policy: 

1. It is an endowment, payable 
either at age 70, 75, 80 or 85, accord- 
ing to the selection made by the appli- 
cant; providing that in no case will a 
policy be issued to applicants over 55 
years of age. 


Dividend 


2. An Accelerative Endowment divi- 
dend option is an attractive point 
about the contract. Agents are ad- 


vised by the Company 
be sold principally as 
Endowment, and that applications be 
filled out, electing to apply the divi- 
dends on the Accelerative Endowment 
plan from the start. If the dividends 
are used in this way they will shorten 
the maturity period of the policy as an 
endowment, and the Company will— 
beginning at the end of the second 
year, and annually thereafter—send 
the insured a statement, showing how 


that the policy 
an Accelerative 


much the dividends so applied have 
shortened the endowment period. 
3. The new policy contains all the 


disability benefits included in its regu- 
lar policy. 

4. Double indemnity 
case of death 
traveling as a 


is provided in 
from accident, while 
passenger on a public 
carrier, providing such death occurs 
within sixty days from such accident. 
5. The new policy contains all the 
other advantages and benefits of the 
Ccempany’s regular policies, with two 
exceptions (a) the new policy con- 
tains a two-year suicide clause and is 


incontestable after two years. (b) It 
is non-forfeitable after three yeurs’ 
premiums have been paid instead of 


after two. 


Company Discusses the Policy 

The maximum sum on a single indi- 
vidual is $25,000 face amount. At pres- 
ent the policy is not for sale in the 
States of Ohio, Massachusetts, Illinois 
or Wisconsin or in Canada, the forms 
not having yet been approved by the 
Insurance Departments of those States. 

In discussing the policy the Com- 
pany says: 

“The first four dividend options con- 
tained in the new policy are the same 
as in other policy forms. In addition 








THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








to the standard dividend options, we 
have added a new option —Option (e)— 
which gives the insured the privilege 
of applying his dividends on the Accel- 
erative Endowment plan to mature the 
policy as an Endowment at a gradually 
diminishing age. The policy contains 
the full text of this option. The Accel- 
erative Endowment option is a valua- 
ble addition to our policy, and when it 
is thoroughly understood by the field 
and the public, we predict that the 
great majority of policyholders will de- 
sire their dividends applied on this 
plan. If the insured, in his applica- 
tion, elects to have his dividends 80 
applied, the Company will apply eacn 
year’s dividena automatically to ‘hasten 
the maturity of the policy as an En- 
dowment. In making such election 
however, the insured does not forfeit 
his right to apply future dividends in 
any other manner set forth in the 
policy. You naturally want to know 
how this option works out in practice. 
Dividends 

“The Company never makes any esti- 
mate as to what the probable divi- 
—— on its policies will be. It pro- 
ibits its agents fr aki any suc 
pane 4 om making any such 
“But in order to explain this new 
policy form by an illustration, let us 
Suppose that in 1906 the Company had 
issued such a policy at 35, for $10 000 
on the 45-year Accelerative Endow. 
ment plan, and the dividends thereon 
had been the same as the dividends 
the Company paid since 1906 on En- 
dowment policies taken out in that 
year at age 35 and similarly maturing 
and that these dividends were applied 
to accelerate the maturity of the En- 








dowment. The result would be as 
follows: 
Age at whicl 
Policy ( 
Divide A t can ur A 
ear Endowment Endowment 
1908 $10,230 
1909 “10/360 
1910 10,400 
1911 10,080 
1912 10,330 
1913 10.370 
1914 10,200 
1915 72 10,000 
1916 71 10,240 
“The reason the amount of the En- 
dowment varies is becau-e the divi- 


dend for some years is more than suffi- 
clent to mature the policy at the age 
Stated, but not sufficient to mature it 
at oné year earlier; instead of making 
the Endowment mature at a fractional 
age, the Company temporarily in- 
creases the amount of the Endowment 
but the amount of the insurance. pay- 
able at death, always remains the i e 
$10,000.” 
Rates 

Some of the rates follow: 

Age 15, endowments, $1,000, with dis- 
ability and double indemnity: Payable 
at age 85, $17.69 annual: payable at 
age 70, $8.86. , 

Age 15, 20 Payment-Endowments: 
payable at age 85, $29.06; payable at 
age 70, $30.24. , 

Age 16, Endowments, payable age &5 
$18.03; at age 70, $19.26. Age 16, 20 
Payment-Endowments, payable at age 
85. $29.46; payable at age 70, $30.68. 

Age 20. Endowments Payable at 
age 85, $19.56; payable at age 
$21.09. Age 20, 20 Payment-Endow- 
ments. Payable at age 85, $31.21; pay- 
able at age 70, $32.62 


GROUP INSURANCE 
The Northwestern Mutual 

prepar2d and furnished each 
agent a circular covering the subject 
of “Group Insurance.” The company 
says: “Where group insurance is now 
carried or contempiated by some firm 
or corporation we would suggest that 
every agent obtain tnis information for 
his general agent.” 


Life has 
general 


T. H. Young is a bookkeeper for the 
Peoria Life. He has managed to find 
enough time out of office hours to win 
a cup on the Honor Roll. 
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NOT MUCH “PULL” IN 
POSTAL LIFE CO.’S ADS. 


“ADVERTISING & SELLING” MAKES 
DIGEST OF RETURNS 





Highest Priced Publicity Sells Seven 
Policies Out of 740 Inquiries— 
Agents Necessary 


C. W. Seovel’s clever article written 
to prove that agents have been neces- 
sary in insurance since the beginning, 
printed in part in last week’s issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter, is corrobor- 
ated by the experience of the Postal 
Life, which has no agents, but has been 
running attractive advertising in mag- 
azines of general circulation. These 
ads have drawn replies, showing that 
they were well written, but unfortu- 
nately the replies have not been very 


productive of results. 
‘The Mutual Benefit discusses the 
question of the value of the agency 


corps and draws a moral from the Pos- 
tal’s experience in The Pelican, the fine 
paper which it publishes. The Mutual 
Benefit answers the question Are 
Agents Necessary in the affirmative. 
“Advertising & Selling” Digest 

A monthly magazine, “Advertising & 
Selling,” for August, analyzes the re- 
sults obtained by the Postal Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York from two 
pieces of copy run by that company 
during the past year in the magazines, 
in an effort to sell life insurance with- 
out agents. The mediums selected 
were such publications “Collier's,” 
“Leslie’s,” “Literary Digest,” ‘Out- 
look,” “Saturday Evening Post,” ete. 
The largest number of inquiries (740) 
resulted from an illustrated ad under 
the caption, “If you are thirty years 
old,” which appeared in the “Saturday 
Evening Post” February 13, 1915. 
These 740 inquiries resulted in 199 “ap- 
plications,” 11 “medicals,” and 7 “‘poli- 
for $9,000 of insurance. On 

“Collier’s” received 395 in- 
from this same ad, which re- 
139 “applications,” 11 ‘“‘medi- 
for $12,000. The 
inqui- 


as 


cies,” one 
occasion 
quiries 
sulted in 
cals” and 10 “policies” 
“Literary Digest” received 


P05 





ries, resulting in 62 “applications,” one 
“medical” and no “policies.” On the 
whole, the number of inquiries seems 
to have been surprisingly large, indi- 


ceting that the ads had attracted atten- 
tion, but the attempt by the Postal Life 


home office to close the business with- 
out the aid of agents seems to have 
failed lamentably. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that during the year 1914 the Postal 
Life reported to the New York Insur 
ance Department disbursements fo! 
advertising, $42,233; and for printing, 
stationery and postage, $32,425 


130,000 Persons Have Written Letters 


According to a recent statement by 
the president of the Postal Life print 
ed in the “Market World and Chroni 
cle” (now the “Economic World”), al 
though 130,000 persons have written 
letters te the company “seeking more 
information concerning it, its methods, 
and its policies,” only 10,000 have sub 
mitted medical health certificates in 
qualification for their policies, result 
ing in $14,000,000 of insurance. It is 
significant that $3,000,000 of applica- 
tions thus submitted were declined. 

Discusses Figures 

Discussing these figures the Mutual 
Benefit says: 

“In connection with these figures iti 
interesting to note that in reply to a re 


quest for particulars (referred to in the 


‘Advertising & Selling tabulation’ as ‘in 
quiries’), the company sends a long 
three-page letter which closes with the 


suggestion that the 
policy on approval 
termed ‘applications. When a prelim 
inary application is received, ‘the Pos- 
tal Life mails a second form letter en 
closing an actual policy filled out 
the name of the prospect, amount 
insurance, values, 


prospect request a 
Such requests are 


with 
of 
ete. 


premiums, 


Everything, in fact, is filled in except 
the date of execution and the signature 
of the secretary. With this policy sev- 
eral pieces of expensive literature are 
enclosed. One of these leaflets is 
printed in three colors on high-grade 
De Luxe paper and bound with silk 
cord. The expense of such a method 
of conducting business is very great 
and the tabulation prepared and print- 
ea by ‘Advertising & Selling’ shows 
the meagre results. 

“The largest number of policies re- 
sulting from any one insertion of an 
ad. appears to have been 10, resulting 
from 395 inquiries. The largest amount 
of insurance from any one ad was $19,- 
000 in 8 policies, resulting from 259 in- 
quiries, the ‘Literary Digest’ being the 
advertising medium. This was the ad 
entitled, ‘Let the Postal Solve Your 
Life Insurance Problem,’ in which the 
femiliar mail bag was used as a back- 
ground for the four Presidents of the 
United States—Cleveland, Roosevelt, 
Taft and Wilson—who have endorsed 
the principles of life insurance protec- 
tion. 

Ads Not Always Fair 


“In passing it is worthy of note that 
the Postal Life ads, while clever and 
ingenious, have not always been fair 
and ingenuous. The guaranteed divi- 
dend feature is emphasized in all of 
them. The Postal Life also points 
to the large amount of insurance in 
force, but chooses to ignore in its ad- 
vertising that most of this resulted 
from the re-insurance of companies 
like the Economic Life, the Mutual Re- 
serve, and the Provident Savings Life. 

“The Postal Life’s mortality rate in 


1914 was 112.1 and its interest rate 
was only 3.8 per cent. It should be 
noted too, that, notwithstanding the 


Postal’s promises of ‘the usual contin- 
gent policy dividends based on the 
Company’s earnings,’ this year no con- 
tingent dividends are being paid. The 
strain of the European war is given as 
the direct reason for passing these 
dividends, but probably the real reason 


is the gain and loss exhibit. 

“Even if the Company were one of 
the best in the business, however, the 
results of its advertising campaign 
would seem to indicate that life insur- 
ance cannot be successfully placed 

ithout agents, and that business in 
paying quantities cannot be closed by 
mail. It demands the personal solici- 


tetion of salesmen educated in the 
principles and practices of life insur- 
ance and able to render real clientele 
service,” 


GERMANIA’S BALTIMORE CHANGE 


Charles F. Kuhns has been made 
manager for the Germania Life at Bal 


timore, succeeding Kuhns & Magruder, 


the firm having been dissolved. Man- 
ager Kuhns’ territory includes Mary- 
land and Delaware. The agency has 
been doing a fine business, ranking 


first in paid for business in August and 


for the eight months of the year it 
stands fourth. 
Representatives of the Travelers re 


cently held a meeting in Syracuse, N 
Y., which was addressed by Vice-Presi 


dent Way 
There are three classes of 
Three men-those who do poorly, 
Classes those who do moderately 
of Men” well and those who shine 
as leaders. Those who do 
oorly and those who do moderately 
well are the ones who are always think 
ing and talking about the great big 
tartling things that they hope to do in 
the world. They are men of large 
vision and measly size ambition. They 


think and talk of the things they hope 


to accomplish when conditions get fa- 
vorable, but they never get anything 
vractical done. They fail to keep the 


trolley of intensive application connect 
ed up with energy and will power. They 
do not use what they have where they 


are, 


“TELL ME HOW TO DO IT” 
A Question Frequently Received By 
Home Office—Advice That’s Diffi- 


cult to Give 


Not a mail but brings several letters 


urgently asking for suggestions on 
how to close a prospect. 
It seems that about nine-tenths of 


all agents experience more or less dif- 
ficulty in closing cases where the pros- 
pect has apparently made up his mind 
to insure. 

This leads the International Life, of 
St. Louis, to say: 

“It is the same old 
thou persuadest me,’ said Agrippa to 
Paul. The fact of the business is, 
about nine men in ten, like horses that 
have never gone into a box car, must 
be led or pushed in (to signing up), 
and how best to lead them or push 
them is the enigma of the age. 

“If we could give an infallible rule 
our business would instantly bounce 
from a million or so a month to ten; 
and that ought to be evidence enough 
that we are eternally pondering the 
question hoping—may be against hope 
-that some day we may run across a 
simple solution, such as has been re- 
cently applied to wireless telegraphy 
converting it into wireless telephony. 
We want to say this: if the discovery 
happens to be made in this office, life- 
men will not be troubled with asking 
for details, for the news will be got to 
them between the suns even if we have 
to use aeroplanes for carrying messen- 
gers. We would never trust the secret 
to wireless lest some competitors 
might pick it up. 

“Thus having indicated our solicitude 
in the matter, the only further help we 
can tender is the suggestion that 
Horace Greeley’s famous recipe for re- 


story, ‘Almost 


suming specia payment be adapted, 
which would make the reading as fol- 
lows: The way to close a prospect is 


to close him.” 





OW about those plans made 

last January? Are they work- 
ing out? If not, perhaps we can 
help you. Drop us a line. We 
may have something you are look- 
ing for—if you are a producer. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 








You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 





Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 


Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











Life 


Insurance and Texas 





States. 





Texas has more than four million people, made up of 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subjects in the 
state are uninsured, and several times that number inade- 
quately insured. 
men to tell them about the Southland Life. 


We want ten or a dozen more good field 
Address— 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








Warm Personal Interest 





The Fidelity 


That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher sueeess in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Work And Win With Us 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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DISABILITY ANNOUNCEMENT 


BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE CO. 


Adds Waiver of Premium Clause to 
Annual and Twenty Premium 
Protective Policies 


The Phoenix Mutual Life has had a 
most complete total disability contract, 
and because of its character has 
charged somewhat higher premiums 
than for the regular Ordinary Life con- 
tract. It is now announced that in 
order that agents may offer to their 
clientele a contract that has an abso- 
lute waiver of premium provision in 
event of total and permanent disability, 
and at a premium less than the regular 
Ordinary Life contract, the Company 
has added a waiver of premium clause 
to its Annual and 20 Premium Protect- 
ive policies. 


In Event of Total Disablement 


In event of the total and permanent 
disablement of the insured, whether it 
happens before or after he reaches the 
age of sixty years, this clause goes into 
effect and after such disablement the 
premiums are paid by the Company 
each year as they come due, the divi- 
dends accruing to the insured and the 
non-forfeiture values being available 
as though he paid the full gross pre- 
mium under this contract. 

One unique point of this contract is 
that the provision is as fully operative 
after the insured reaches sixty years 
as it is before he reaches that period. 

Should any one want a Life contract 
that would have the waiver of premi- 
um in it, the Protective policy covers 
the need, for the insured can pay his 
additional premium into the Premium 
Deposit Fund until such time as he de- 
sires to convert the policy into a full 
paid Life Contract. 


Risks Eligible 


It is intended that the use of the Pro- 
tective policy with waiver of premium 
provision shall be strictly to first-class 
male lives, and if any doubt exists in 
the mind of the solicitor as to the eli- 
gibility of a risk for such a contract, 
the home office should be communicat- 
ed with before application is made, in 
order that no misunderstanding may 
As a corollary to the above, the 
following classes are not eligible for 
these policies: Female risks; all risks 
rated up or restricted in any manner 
as to their insurance; all risks engaged 
in hazardous or doubtful occupations, 
such as those described in the com 
pany’s manual. 

The Phoenix Mutual shall continue 
to issue the Protective policy without 
the waiver of premium clause at the 
former rates, but in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding or delay 
in issuing policies, the application for 
a Protective policy with waiver of pre 
mium should read: “Annual Premium 
(or 20-Premium) Protective policy with 
waiver of premium.” 


arise, 


Rates 
The rates for this policy, ineluding 
the waiver of premium feature are as 
follows: 
Annual Premiums for $1,000 


Annual 20-Prem. 

Age Protective \ge Protective 
20 $16.30 20 
21 16.62 21 
22 16.95 22 
a) 17.51 23 
24 17.69 24 
25 18.08 25 
26 18.49 26 
oe 18.92 27 
28 9.37 s 
29 19.85 9 
30 20.5 30 
31 20.87 31 
32 21.42 32 
33 22.02 33 
34 22.64 34 
5 459 23.3 35 
36 24.02 36 
M7 24.76 37 
38 25.5 38 








WANTED 
A First-Class Superintendent of Agencies 





line company. 


duties could be undertaken. 





to take charge of established agencies in Eastern States of an Eastern old 
ust have had experience in handling agencies. 
tions must set forth experience and qualifications, salary required and when 
All communications respected as confidential. 


Apply X, Care of The Eastern Underwriter. 


A p plica 








ISSUES NOVEL CONTRACT 





Ohio State Life Places New Policy in 
Hands of Its Field Men 
—Its Conditions 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany is offering a new contract to cov- 
er the unproductive period of the in- 
sured’s life on the basis of $100 annual 
premium deposited until 65 years of 
age. This policy will be issued in mul- 
tiples of $50 annual premium deposits, 
limited from $50 to $500. Should the 
insured die before attaining age 65, the 
Company will pay in cash to the bene 
ficiary the face amount of the policy. 
At the maturity of the policy, the in- 
sured has the option of selecting one 
of three forms of settlement. 


Option at Age 65 

The first option provides for cash 
settlement in full at the maturity date. 

The second option provides for 120 
payments certain of the Monthly In- 
come and a continuation thereafter as 
long as the insured lives. 

The third option gives the insured 
the privilege of using the cash pro 
ceeds of the policy as a single premi 
um in the purchase of paid-up insur 
ance payable at death, provided that 
he pass a satisfactory medical exami 
nation at that time. 


An Illustration at Age 30 

For illustration: At age 30, for an 
annual premium deposit of $100, the 
policyholder is insured for $3,650, pay 
able in case of death before age 65; and 
after he has attained that age at ma 
turity of his policy he has the option 
of selecting any one of three forms ol! 
settlement, as follows: 

1. Cash payment of $4,150. 

2. Monthly income of $56.50 per 
month for 120 months certain and con 
tinuously thereafter during the life of 
the insured. 

3. Paid-up life insurance payable at 
death, subject to satisfactory evidence 
of insurability, for the amount of 
$6,030. 


Total and Permanent Disability 

Special attention is directed to the 
total and permanent disability provi- 
sion of this policy. This provision 
rounds out the policy, absolutely pro 
viding a life income to the insured dur 
ing the unproductive period of his life 
We believe that it is. entirely new in 
its application to a policy of this char- 
acter. The first payment of the month 
ly installments under this provision is 
made in one lump sum equal to 12 such 
installments, one year after filing of 
satisfactory proofs of total and perma- 
nent disability, and monthly thereafter 
throughout the lifetime of the insured, 
provided that he remains totally and 
permanently disabled. 
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WRONG FIGURING OF NET COST 


MANY FACTS NOT CONSIDERED 





Deducting Probable Dividends from 
Premiums Not “Net Cost’”—vVaries 
With Contract Conditions 
Irn figuring “net cost,” it is a com 
mon practice to arrive at this supposed 
result by simply deducting the prob 
able dividends from the premiums 
That this is an inaccurate method is 
easily demonstrated by working out the 
net cost on the same policy under sey 

eral different conditions. 

In discussing methods of figuring net 
cost, William M. Dunbar, of the New 
Fngland Mutual Life, in an article in 
“The New England Pilot,” says that 
mest practices are misleading and that 
it is, in fact, difficult to compare the 
net costs of policies in several com 
panies. 

“We know that the cost of life in 
surance varies under different condi 
tions,” he says. “For example, should 
the insured die after having paid a 
g.ven number of premiums, the cost of 
ihe insurance could be easily dete 
mined by deducting the dividends re 
ceived. But had the dividends been ap 
plied on the Reversionary Addition 
plan, the outcome would have been dif 
ferent. In the event that the policy 
holder had taken the cash surrender 
value of his policy, it would have been 
different again. Or, if he had taken 
paid-up or extended insurance, it would 
lave been determined by the dividends 
epportioned the policy in its paid-up or 
extended form, as well as during the 
premium paying period 

“Finally, assume that the holder of 
a Twenty Payment Life Policy in the 


New England Mutual, age 35, lapses his 
pelicy the third year and takes extend 
ed insurance. Our contract gives him 
full protection for seven vears, three 
hundred and thirty-four days If } 





die seven years, three hundred days 
after lapse, the net cost of the total 
insurance transaction could be easily 
determined. ; 

“But, what.if he had invested in a 
similar policy in some of the compan- 
is that claim low cost—companies 
that give only five or six years’ ex 
tended insurance? The extended in 
surance would certainly have expired 
before the death of the insured. Then 
what would have been the net cost of 
this insurance? 

“It is perfectly obvious that any fair 
comparison must be determined by the 
all-around protection afforded by the 
policy contracts under every conceiv 
able condition. It must be measured 
by the amount of actual service guaran 
teed under all contingencies. 

“One splendid argument in meeting 
competition where the net cost is ob 
tained by deducting dividends from 
premiums—which leaves the contract 
out of consideration—is to ask the ap 
plicant whether he doesn’t consider it 
Strange that the companies claiming 
tc furnish very cheap insurance are 
not willing to insert other valuable 
guarantees in their policies. Their net 
cest is based upon the assumption o1 
dividends that they may earn, but can 
not guarantee. 

“It is, therefore, much fairer to com 
pare the costs by compering the con 
tracts, leaving dividends out of the 


question entirely The contract con 
tains all that is guaranteed.” 







Equitable Life of lowa 


Our Slogan 
$100,000,000.00 IN FORCE BY 
DECEMBER 31, 1915 


iddress 
J. C. CUMMINGS, President 
DES MOINES, - - IOWA 








S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 


District Manager 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
43 Bible House New York City 
AGENTS WANTED 








GOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic 
men capable of producing paid-for Insur- 
ance in satisfactory volume. 


Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 

Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, 


Superintendent of Agencies, 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
ost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











W. D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


| Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mase. 


Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 


Attractive literature 
W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 
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SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


MANY COMPANIES PASS AWAY 


Only Companies Left of Earlier Days 
Those Operating on Broadly 
Conservative Lines. 


The only companies, organized in the 
early days of life insurance in this 
country, which have become permanent 
institutions are those which operated 
along broadly conservative lines in ac- 
cepting risks, kept their expenses with- 


in reasonable bounds and were Satis- 
fied with a slow growth. Many legal 
reserve companies, because of high 
death rates and heavy expenses, went 


into the hands of receivers, re-insured 
or retired. 

A partial list of failures, all of 
were stock companies, follows: 
Ratio of Total Expenses to Total Re- 

ceipts from Date of Organization 


which 
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y 
34 Now Alive 

In the year 1870 there were one hun- 
dred and sixty-six American life insur- 
ance companies, only hundred and 
ten of which were Fourteen 
had been organized anc red, ten had 
passed their twen birthday, 
eighty-five were 1 years old, 


one 











ard seventy-one less than five years 
old. Out of all these companies, only 
forty-four survived until 1880, and only 
thirty-four are alive to-day 

Sixty-three new companies were or- 
ganized between the years 1870-1875, 
only two of which survived until 1885, 
and only one is alive to-day During 
the crucial years, 1870 to 1880, seventy- 
six legal reserve companies. either 
passed into the hands of a receiver, 
re-insured, or gave up the struggle and 


were abandoned 
Bet weeti 
hundred an¢ 


1835 and 
en stock life insur- 


> organized. At 


1900 one 








ance companie this 
time only of them are alive 

A 1915 lists two hundred 
and nin¢ ies as retired, of 
which eigh went out of business 
during 1914 

New Companies 

From the beginning of 1900 to 1910, 

three life 


hundred and thirteen stock 


insurance companies were organized 




















twice as many during this ten-year 
period as during the sixty-five years 
prior to 1900. During 1911 to 1914, in 
clusive, seventy-on new ones com 
menced business, more than twice as 
many as eded during f ixty 
five-year per 

“Where will all these new con 
get their business? How h 
cost them to get business in com] 
tion with old, established comp: 
which now have large and comparative- 
ly inexpensive agency plants?” asks 
the New England Mutual Life in a let 
ter to agents 

“The conditions surrounding life in- 
surance companies organized in these 
later days are ide lifferent from 
those that prevailed en the old, es- 
tablisbed companies founded 
many years ago. This fact yell illus- 
trated by the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company's’ contract 
with its first general agent, dated Au 
gust 12, 1845;.to wit 

‘Mr. Elizur W te 

the usual age 3s co 

5 pe cent. o the fir 

miu 0 ll Du f 

Him or fi agent 0 

tion made out at the 








Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’”’ 
mean certain success for you. 








For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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IN APPLICATIONS 
Some Odd Replies Received By British 
Life Companies in Their 

Applications 


“BULLS” 


which application forms 
fur insurance are filled up are often 
more amusing than enlightening, as 
The British Medical Journal shows in 
the following excellent selection of ex- 
emples: 

Mother died in infancy. 

Father went to bed feeling well, and 
the next morning woke up dead. 

Grandfather died suddenly at the age 
of 103. Up to this time he bade fair 
to reach a ripe old age. 


The way in 


Applicant does not know anything 
about maternal posterity, except that 
tiey died at an advanced age. 

Applicant does not know cause of 


mother’s death, but states that she ful- 
ly recovered from ner last illness. 

Applicant has never been fatally sick. 

Father died suddenly; nothing seri- 
Ous. 

Applicant’s brother, who was an In- 
fant, died when he was a mere child. 

Grandfather died from gunshot 
wound, caused by an arrow shot by an 
Indian. 

Applicant’s fraternal 
when he was a child. 

Mother’s last illness was caused from 
chronic rheumatism, but she was cured 
before death. 


died 


parents 


have 
arrange- 


company. Either 
the right to terminate the 
ment at any time.’” 
Only One Purely Mutual Legal Reserve 
Company Has Failed 
Of the two hundred and fifty legal 
reserve life insurance companies, only 
forty-two are mutual companies. The 
companies in America are mu- 
tual, and only fourteen mutuals are less 


party to 


oldest 


than ten years old. It is history that 
life insurance company has failed—the 
Life Association of America of St. 


Louis, Mo., 
sult of an 
abled stock 
the legal 
ance, Elizur 
Commissioner 


and its downfall was the re- 
attempt to take over a dis- 
company. The father of 
system of life insur- 
Wright, when Insurance 
of Massachusetts, said: 
“Whenever and wherever life insur- 
ance offices are needed, they may 
easily and safely be organized by a suf- 


reserve 


ADVICE TO FATHERS 





One Who Lost Son Says That Every 
Young Man Should Be Insured 
Promptly 


A father’s splendid advice to other 
athers—that they should insure their 
sons—is one of the features of the fol- 
lowing letter written to W. C. Dugger, 
Texas manager of The International 
Life, from J. L. Cunningham, a banker 
in Palo Pinto, Tex.: 

Dear Sir: I received 
thousand dollars paid by your company in full 
settlement of policy on the life of my _ son, 
Littleton Evans Cunningham who was killed 
in automobile wreck April 14th, 1915. 
death proof was not made for some 
ys as we did not think it necessary to rush 
the collection. It is sufficient to say that 
delay in paying this claim was at this 
and not the fault of your company. 

accident happened on the fourteenth of 
, the proof was sent in and received by 
the company on the eleventh of May and a 
lraft payable to me was signed and returned 
to me through you on same day. This prompt- 


the check for one 


ness and the fair way that your company 
treated this claim forces me to say that you 
are people who pay promptly any loss when 
same comes to you in a _ straight way as 
this claim did. It was no thought of mine 
that I would receive the benefit of this 
policy when my son took it It was an en- 
dowment contract and I made him a present 
of the first premium feeling that he would 
place the premium in a _ savings bank that 
would come back to him in one sum at a 
time he possibly would be in need of it. 

I advise every father to encourage ‘his son 
to buy Endowment Insurance Contracts as 


soon as they are old enough, then they will 
have an income at a time when they need 
it most and if they should be called to die 
before the endowment is up they leave plenty 
to place them beyond being a burden to any 


one in paying funeral expenses. 

The insurance people are the friends that 
come to us in a most substantial way when 
our loved ones that were prudent enough 
to take a _ policy of insurance. I thank 
you and your company for your promptness 


in paying policy claim to me. 
J. 


L. CUNNINGHAM. 


DEATH ACCIDENTAL 


PELTZER’S 

The coroner’s jury in the case of 
Theodore C. Peltzer, whose _ tragic 
death and extensive life insurance, 
were detailed in The Eastern Under- 


writer last week, brought in a verdict 
“that the deceased came to his death 
by accident and that there was no evi- 
dence showing a motive for suicide.” 

The representatives of the insurance 
companies involved—the policies total- 
led more than $500,000—will challenge 





ficient number subscribing to be in- payment. Peltzer came to his death by 
sured” (in other words, mutual com- falling out of a window in his Kansas 
panies). City home September 29 last. 

MR. AGENT: 


ABILITY—is a FAST SELLER. 





Our New 20-Pay Policy which GUARANTEES TERMINAL CASH 
VALUE EXCEEDING the TOTAL OF TWENTY PREMIUM PAY- 
MENTS, also covering DOUBLE INDEMNITY and TOTAL DIS- 


It is a 
“LIVE and WIN” Policy 
Good territory open for experienced closers. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








HOW MUCH CAN BOYS CARRY? 


UNCERTAINTY ABOUT FUTURE 
Pacific Mutual Discusses Old and 


Young from Standpoint Which is 
Better Risk 


“I know why the company will not 
take a man over 59 for more than $10,- 
000—they are bad risks—but why will 
it not take a young man under 20 for 
more than $10,000? Of course there isa 
good reason, but what is it?” 

The foregoing question was asked the 
Pacific Mutual Life. 

Company’s Answer 

The company made the following an- 
swer: 

“Adolescence is the most uncertain 
period of life as far as physical devel- 
opments are concerned. A youth pass- 
ing from infancy to manhood may be 
likened to an egg in the process of 
batching. In both cases the outcome is 
a matter of speculation and the sub- 
ject is much more susceptible to ad- 
verse influences than in later life. In 
ether words, until a boy’s constitution 
and bodily frame have developed it is 
d:fficult to tell what kind of man he 
may become. Then again, the moral 
hazard has a great deal to do with the 
n.atter. A youth is more likely to be 
a family liability than an asset. In case 
ke is not actually self-supporting, some- 
ove else must pay for the insurance 
and a satisfactory explanation will be 
required with an application for any 
amount. The occupational hazard is 
also uncertain in youths who have no 
decided plans for their future career. 

Old Men May Be Best Risks 

“You are in error on the second 
peint. At the older ages, men are 
the best kind of risks in many respects, 
provided they can pass the medical ex- 
amination and inspection. Generally 
their habits are fixed and their mode of 
life conducive to health. They are apt 
to have become conservative in busi- 
ness and other affairs. Of course, the 
mcrtality hazard is greatest among 
this class, but that is as fully covered 
by the premium as it is in the cases 
of younger men. 

“The difficulty about insuring old men 
lies in the fact that comparatively few 
of them apply for insurance, and those 
who do are generally below the aver- 
age in quality. In order to experience 
a normal death rate a company must 
heve a sufficient number of risks at all 
ages to insure the operation of the 
law of average. No doubt, any com- 
pany would be glad to underwrite 10,- 
600 well selected lives at age 65 every 
year, if it could get them. ‘A few com- 
panies make a specialty of aged risks, 
as a few others do of under-average 
lives, and for that reason receive a 
lerge proportion of the applications by 
these classes.” 


DISCUSS ALCOHOLISM 
Medical Directors’ Association Holds 
Meeting in New York City—Ban- 
quet at Martinique 


The Medical Directors’ Association 
held a meeting in New York City this 
week in the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s building. Alcoholism, the 
new method of treating diabetes by 
fasting, and other subjects were dis 
cussed. Some of the papers were of 
unusually timely interest. There was 
a banquet at the Hotel Martinique on 
Thursday evening. 

Asked for some account of the pro 
ceedings the secretary of the associa 
tion said that any extended comment 
would be distasteful to the association, 


and he asked if his wishes in that di- 
rection would be respected. Certainly! 
The Eastern Underwriter would not 


hurt the feelings of the medical direct- 
ors for the world. Hence, this short 
narrative of their proceedings. 
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The YOUNG MAN’S ADVANTAGE 


DANGER OF PROCRASTINATION 
Phoenix Mutual Life Estimates That 
50,000 Were Denied Life Insurance 


Last Year 


Table |. 
Showing Percentage of the Premium 
at Age 20 on each Plan to Premiums at 
Other Ages. 


Annual 30-Prem. 20-Prem. 

Age Life Life Life 
25 .89 92 92 
30 .79 83 84 
35 68 75 .76 
40 58 .66 .68 
45 48 57 .60 
50 09 AT 52 
55 31 44 
60 .24 oo 

Table Il. 


Showing Amount of Insurance which 
the Premium for $5,000 at Age 20 on 
each Plan will purchase at Other Ages. 


Annual 30-Prem. 20-Prem. 
Age Life Life Life 
25 $4,400 $4,600 $4,600 
30 3,900 4,100 4,200 
35 3,400 3,700 3,800 
40 2,900 3,300 3,400 
45 2,400 2,800 3,000 
50 1,900 2,300 2,600 
55 1,500 2,200 
60 1,200 1,800 


The “Do-it-now” appeal is more con- 
cretely applicable to the purchase of 
life insurance than to any other article, 
by reason of the fact that life insurance 
deals with a most uncertain element 
as applied to the individual. It is diffi- 
cult to drive this home to the average 
prospect, because of his procrastinat- 
ing spirit. It frequently requires firm 
pressure to secure the signature of the 
one who needs life insurance and who 
has the money to purchase it. This is 
the introduction to an interesting arti- 
cle on “The Young Man’s Advantage,” 
in the Phoenix Mutual Field. 

Surely the uncertainty of life, or the 
“if” in life for the individual requires 
prompt action on his part when his 
need for life insurance is pointed out. 
Delay means that those who are de- 
pendent upon him, or to whom he is 
obligated, must continue to assume a 
risk, and he himself runs the chance 
o2 not being able to procure life insur- 
ance when he finally concludes to take 
it. It isn’t difficult to find hundreds of 
men who have delayed too long, and it 
is estimated that 50,000 were denied 
life insurance when they applied for it 
last year. 

Cost That Appeals 

That consideration should be fore- 
most, but in practical selling it does 
not have the greatest appeal as a rule. 
It is cost that appeals, the higher cost 
next week, or next month, or next year. 
The older men realize this, and hence 
so many policies are issued on the 
lives of their sons, so that the latter 
can have the advantage of the lower 
premium which goes with the earlier 
age when they are ready to assume re- 
sponsibility for the policy. 

The importance of the earlier age in 
the amount of premium saved, not to 
mention the immeasurable value of 
protection in the meantime, or, what is 
perhaps more to the point, the ability 
t» carry a much large amount of insur- 
ance for a given sum at the earlier 
ages, is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing tables: In table one we show the 
ratio of the premium at age 20 on three 
plans to the premium charged at all 
other five-year ages from 25 to 60; thus, 
on the Annual Life plan, the premium 
at age 20 is 89 per cent. of the premium 
charged at age 25, 68 per cent. of the 
premium at age 35, and 48 per cent. of 
the premium at age 45. Similarly, on 
the 30-Premium Life, the rate charged 
at age 20 is 92 per cent. of the premi- 
um at age 25, 75 per cent. of the rate 
at age 35 and 57 per cent. of the rate 
at age 45. Again, taking a 20-Premium 
Life, the rate at age 20 is 92 per cent. 
of the premium at age 25, 76 per cent. 


of the premium at age 35 and 60 per 
cent. of the premium at age 45. 
Interesting Figures 

In table two we show what tlhe pre- 
mium for $5,000 of insurance at age 20 
or the same plans will do when it is ap- 
plied at other five-year ages from 25 to 
60. The sum which will purchase $5,000 
of insurance on the Annual Life at age 
20 is sufficient to secure only $4,500 at 
age 25; $3,400 at age 35 and $1,900 at 
age 50. Similarly, on the 30-Premium 
Life plan, an amount of premium suffi- 
cient to purchase $5,000 of insurance at 
age 20 will purchase only $4,600 at age 
25, $3,700 at age 35 and $2,300 at age 
50. If we take the 20 Premium-Life, 
we find that the premium for $5,000 at 
age 20 will purchase only $4,600 of in- 
surance at age 25, $3,800 of insurance 
at age 35 and $2,600 at age 50. 
GREAT SEND-OFF FOR PRIDDY 
Company Officers and Others, Includ- 

ing Suffrage Leader, to Speak at 

Dinter 

The testimonial dinner to Lawrence 
Priddy, president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York, is to 
be held on October 26. The Hotel 
McAlpin is the scene. 

The president, thiee vice-presidents 
and the chief counsel of the New York 
Life have been invited to be present, 
and it is hoped that President Kings- 
ley will be one of the speakers. He 
is at this time in the Pacific Northwest 
and the committee has not been able 
to get a definite acceptance from him. 
The following have accepted invitations 
to be present and speak: Mrs. James 
Lees Laidlaw, chairman of the Woman 
Suffrage League; Henry A. Wise Wood, 
vice-president of the National Security 
League and member of the Naval Ad- 





visory Board,—subject, “National Pre- 
paredness;” and ifdward A. Woods, 


president of the Naiional Association. 





BOSTON DINNER 

Secretary Leon F. Foss, who iici- 
dentally is one of the most efficient 
secretaries the Boston Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association has ever had, annouic- 
es that its Fall dinner (only he calls 
it a banquet) will be held October 26 
at the City Club. President Swett has 
charge of the speakers who will include 
Elmer E. Silver of the Union Central, 
an ex-president of the Association, who 
was chairman of the Boston delegation 
at the San Francisco National Conven- 
tion; Edwin F. Gay, Dean of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
nunistration and Dr. Edwin W. Dwight, 
medical director of the New England 
Mutual. 

The Association makes a departure 
from established traditions in having 
its dinner in a club for it almost in- 
variably has patronized either Parker's 
or Young’s. The new City Club has 
made sad inroads on the “banquet” 
business of these old Boston institu- 
tions. - 
LUNCHEON—CONFERENCE 

Kentucky beaten biscuits and old 
Kentucky ham will be strong features 
of a luncheon to be served at a confer- 
ence of the New York City agency 
force of the Fidelity Mutual Life, Fred- 
erick A. Wallis, manager, at 12.30 
Saturday. 

While the affair will be informal a 
good time is in store for those attend- 
ing, in addition to a discussion of com- 
pany matters that will prove profitable. 
Anything Mr. Wallis does is well done. 
Incidentally he is making a_ great 
record for the Fidelity in New York. 





SUES CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

Charlie Chaplin, the highest salaried 
comedian in the movies, says that he 
cannot afford to take the time to have 
a medical examination made so that he 
may qualify as the owner of a $20,000 
policy in the Traveler’s Life Insurance 
Company. C. E. Cornell, the Compa- 
ny’s Los Angeles agent, who wrote 
Chaplin’s application sued the movie 
artist for $353 expenses. Chaplin filed 
a demurrer and the Court sustained 
him. 


MAKES IMPORTANT CHANGE 


INCREASES PHILA. AGENCY 
A. D. Wallis Goes Wit! Equitable of 
lowa—Will Share Management 


With R. G. Slifer 





An important change made in the 
East by the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa during the past week 
provides for the addition of ten coun- 
ties—comprising the southern half of 
New Jersey—to the territory tributary 
to Philadelphia and the acquisition of 
Allan D. Wallis, who will share with 
R. G. Slifer, general agent for the Com- 
pany for the past six years in 
Quaker City, the responsibility of de- 


the 


veloping the outlying territory, as well 
as the building up of a strong city 
agency force. 
Open Territory 
Under the arrangement entered into, 
Philadelphia will be open territory, 


both general agents having equal 
rights in the securing of business and 
appointment of agents. 


Mr. Slifer, who will continue his 
present quarters in the Drexel Build 
ing, Philadelphia, will have charge of 
the ten counties in New Jersey, and 
Mr. Wallis will have supervision of 


eight counties in eastern Pennsylvania. 
Career of Mr. Wallis 
Mr. Wallis, who enters the service of 


the Equitable of Iowa November 1, has 
been associated with the New York 
Life for some thirteen or fourteen 
years, practically all this period being 


spent as Agency Director in charge of 


the Independence Branch in Philadel 
phia. He is a strong personality, indi- 
vidual producer and agency organizer 


and in selecting the Equitable of Iowa 
for what he is life 





connection 


deems hi 


was prompted by a belief that it af 
forded him the greatest opportunity 
for both present and future. He will 
make a valuable isiti to the 
agency force of the J His 





headquarters will be in the Widener 


building. 
Mr. Slifer went to Philadelphia for 
the Equitable of Iowa six years ago 


when its business in that section was 
very small, and during that time s 
been instrumental in not only writing 


a large business, but has al 
identified the Company with the best 
class of business men and citizens as 


policyholders. 


TOOK HIS OWN POLICY ALONG 
Agent Holland Found This a Most 
Effective Practice—Why He Sought 
His Friends First 
Harry Holland, of the Brooklyn office 
of the Prudential, hit upon two excel- 
lent ideas early in his training as a life 

insurance man, ] 





both of which have 


helped him along in his work 


“After receiving the elementary 
knowledge of the business,” he says, “I 
found that life insurance is of great 
necessity to every person who has 
somebody depending upon him or her 


“IT immediately thought of my duty 
toward my friends, and with this idea 
I approached every friend of mi I 
also try to make new acquaintances, as 
friendship is a great asset 
ness. 


“Before I approach a prospect I make 





to this busi 


it my business to find out the kind of 
insurance he should have and how much 
he is able to carry and pay for. I al 
ways begin to canvass a prospect for 
a large amount so as to make him ap 


preciate his importance. I also make it 
my habit to canvass the head of the 
family as well as the young folk on my 
debit, and I have wri quite an 
amount of Ordinary on the debit I 
also find that the policy on my own life 
with this Company, which is for the 
amount of $4,000, is of great help to me 

“I always make it my business to 
have my own policy with me, and I ad 
vise all my colleagues to do likewise 
and it will prove a help to them in their 
canvassing.” 


tte? 
(ten 





THE 


First Mutual 


Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible se- 
curity, with a safe, equitable con- 
tract. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Assets, Dec. 31, 

Pee kekedeewes $70,163,011.03 
65,159,426.58 


$5,003,584.45 


D. FOSTER, President 

PEL, Vice-President 

RBEY, Secretary 

ILLIAM F. DAVIS, Asst. Secretary 
RANK T. PARTRIDGE, Asst. Secretary 
MORRIS P. CAPEN, Asst. Secretary 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 

LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The “‘Home Life” 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 


ance Company, 


sents a record of substantial 


benefits to its policy-holders 
the solid 
growth in financial strength. 
$30,- 
paying to 
$3,110,507 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 


is now 


during year and a 

Assets increased to 
631,248.70 
policy-holders 


after 


$120,893,433 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 











1865 --- Fifty Years Old --- 1915 





Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 
and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 


still further reduced by 
Annual! Dividends 
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| Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and Geneyal Efficiency 














Of the many forms of 

Survivorship annuities one of the 

Not Much most commonly em- 
Used Here ployed in Europe is 
the survivorship, says 
The Exponent. Although practically 
unknown in this country, it is largely 
sold by one of the leading Canadian com- 
panies, and is very useful in certain 
cases. A man of twenty-five has a mo 
ther of fifty-five who must be protected 
against his death. By paying $13.21 a 
year he insures her an income of $100 
a year for the remainder of her life, be 
ginning at his death Of course, the 
probabilities are that the mother will 
die first, in which case the young man 
receives no return whatever. You do 
not rail against fire insurance if the 
house does not burn down. The point 
is that an annuity provides, often ata 
very small cost, against the one thing 
that a person fears, even if it is not 
likely to happen. 

The great thing is to decide exactly 
what point one needs to protect, and 
then buy insurance or annuities for 
that purpose. An excellent all-around 
combination plan for a young man is to 
take out a regular life insurance long 
term endowment policy; and_ then, 
when the money is paid over to him, 
buy an annuity The annuity is safe 
because its principle is one that has 
been tested since the beginning of 
civilization. 


> 7 * 
More and more the life in 
Character surance calling is being 


of the held up as second only to 
Calling that of the minister, in the 
quality of its work for hu 

manity, says the Hartford Courant 
Why, then, should any of those who 
follow the calling be permitted to abuse 


it, to bring it down to the plane of sell 
ing articles of commerce? In the long 
run, is there not as much benefit for 


agent and company in placing each pol 
icy wisely and carefully, even if more 





slowly? By its very nature, is not this 
the calling in which there should be a 
minimum of feverishness and hysteria? 

Let us look now at what have come 
to be recognized as the elements of 
waste in life insurance? Those whosé 
business it is to follow up delinquent 
policyholders find that the very consid- 
erable percentage of them are those 


who have paid but one premium—those 
who simply don’t care enough about 


the matter to pay a second premium 
when the energetic agent is not at their 
elbow Hundreds of these frankly con- 


fess, when interviewed, that they don’t 
care anything about the insurance any 
way and don’t just know why they took 


it in the first place, unless it was be 
cause “that young man talked so glib 
ly.” The young man hasn't paid any 
attention to his new policyholder since 
and at this the time of lapse is rushing 
around to get more “new business” of 
the same kind. For this cause, statist- 


ics show, millions of dollars of precious 
insurance is allowed to drop away at 
the end of the first year. It was badly 
“sold” to begin with; the agent was a 
perfect “salesman” but he was not true 
to the cause of life insurance 

Or supposing the policyholder has 
kept up the insurance half a dozen 
years. Payment of premium ha be 
come sort of an old story with him. He 
happens to want a little money “on the 
side’—to ‘speculate with or, if he is 
above such temptation, to buy a piano 
or an automobile with One thing the 
agent said to him that day he signed 
the application comes sharply to his 
mind; it was that he would have the 
privilege of borrowing on his policy 
Of course he would have to pay some 6 
per cent. interest on the loan, but the 
company would charge up the interest 
and no cash need be paid ever; merely 
the amount would be deducted from the 


face of the policy when it became a 
claim. Reasoning that far, he cannot 
reason one step farther and realize that 
he is taking the money from his wife 
and family, that they will have that 
much less at a time when he is no 
longer here to aid them and when their 
need is likely to be sharp. The agent 
didn’t picture anything of that kind to 
him—or if he did, he has forgotten it; 
no one has kept alive his interest in 
life insurance. 

The geuine, experienced agent, who is 
a credit to the calling, does not do his 
business in such slipshod fashion. He 
makes it a point to deliver the policy 
in person, if possible, and when he de 
livers it, he takes pains to go over the 
various strong features of it, even at 
risk of boring the insured. He always 
keeps loan and cash values well in the 
background, expatiating instead upon 
the asset the man has secured and the 
protection for his family or estate. But 
the agent who, as “salesman” makes 
quick sales, lets the policy be forward- 
ed to the insured from the office and, 
indeed, forgets all about the insured 
after he has paid the premium, is in- 
creasing in number. 

Some of the companies are discuss- 
ing seriously whether, with the grow- 
ing abuse of the privilege, the loan 
privilege, except for paying premium, 
should not be abolished, but there they 
are up against the modern legislation 
itself. The legislators believed the: 
were acting in the interests of the in 
sured that time they began passing 
laws requiring that policies contain 
this privilege and it will be no easy 
job to disabuse their minds, with the 
loan fiends working on the other side 

This brief review of the present 
grave situation is enough to show the 
main causes of the high lapse ratio, 
with all the waste which that implies, 
and also to show that the hope for 
remedy lies not now with the legisla- 
tures but with the companies them- 
selves They are obliged to overcome 
inertia, to prevent stagnation, to elimi- 
nate laziness, to keep things moving, 
but when they put on high pressure 
they must know more accurately the 
nature of every part of their great ma- 
chines. If they have agents—or “sales 
men,” if they insist on calling them by 
that suggestive name—who_ cannot 
stand the pressure without damaging 
the whole institution of life insurance, 
they should lose no time in replacing 
these weak parts. In not a few in- 
stances standards of success for the 
agents would have to be revised radic- 
ally. Though the benefit for the pub- 
lic, the companies and the agents would 
be well worth it in the end, the “cam 
paign for safety” would most likely 
diminish a company’s production for a 
time. The question is, which of the 
companies which set the pace for * new 
business” will have the courage to play 
the pioneer. 

~ aa * 
Ask one hundred men tor 

Analyzing an outline of their pro- 


One’s grams and _ ninety-nine 
Self would be unable to make 
a specific reply, com- 


ments a writer in the Fidelity Field 
Man, 

Take yourself as an example: mave 
you a definite set of things to be ac- 
complished this day, this week, this 
month, this year; with the list expand 
ing into definite five and _ ten-year 
cycles? 

And does the program include all 
sides of your life? 

Does it include your soul, your home 
and your city? Does it include a bank 
balance to-day and a comfortable com- 
petence in the near future ? Have you 
actual goals and concrete ideals that 
you expect to attain at a certain fixed 
date? 

If not, you are losing two of the 


greatest joys of life—the chase and the 
victory. 

The man who “just does things as 
they come along,” does a tremendous 
amount of hard work but rarely gets 
anywhere. His work piles up, the little 
things insist on their turn and the big 
things don’t “come along.” 

There is just the same difference be- 
tween success and failure that there is 
between a real goal and wandering. 
Most men are failures; most men are 
wanderers. 

Set your mark for what you need to 
make you and your loved ones happy. 
Make the program definite for the re 
mainder of this year—definite for cach 
day. 

And do not count a day done until its 
part in the big program is carried out 
completely. 

You can set your own standards 
you can reach them. 

* + *” 
Robert J. Mix, ordinary 

Selling manager for The Pruden- 

Monthly tial in New York City, 

Income’ says, regarding monthly in- 

come protection: 

“Suppose that in the course of a 
year, you induce fifty men to invest in 
monthly income protection contracts 
for large or small amounts—that’s an 
average of about one man per week 
something quite within your ability to 
do—something that it is very possible 
for you to accomplish! That would 
mean that in the course of ten years, 
you would have induced five hundred 
men to buy monthly income _ protec- 
tion contracts! In the process of time, 
every one of those men will die. What 
does that mean? Why it means that 
you—you—you have been the means of 
furnishing protection—a home—a living 

a reasonable education to five hun- 
cred families! Five hundred widows 
with their children—say twenty-five 
hundred people all told—enough to 
make a good-sized town! Twenty-five 
hundred people living in peace and com- 
fort as a result of your efforts! 

“Now, don’t smile and tell me that 
that’s a fairy tale, for I tell you it 
isn’t! You can do it, and if you do it 

well, you wouldn’t trade places with 
the richest man in the country, for the 
measure of the value of a man’s life is 
not what he has acquired but what he 
has done—more particularly what he 
has done for others! You don’t dis- 
pute that statement, do you? Which 
is better—to acquire a million dollars 
or to have been the means of bringing 
peace and comfort to twenty-five hun- 
dred—to a thousand people—to five 
hundred people for that matter—which 
is better? 

‘I don’t need to tell you that I’m talk- 
ing along these lines for a purpose 
and that purpose is two-fold—first to 
try to open your eyes to the real worth 
o: this wonderful thing—monthly in- 
come protection! It’s so plain and 
simple and yet so very wonderful! Sec- 
ondly, I want to do what I can to help 
you to look at your work from a dif- 
ferent point of view—from a _ higher 
point—a broader one! The higher and 
the broader it is, the more you’re going 
tc love your work—the more effective 
you're going to be—the more good 
you'll do and the greater will be your 
profit! 


“Become saturated with the monthly 
income protection idea and it’ll take 
your business right out of the realm of 
the commonplace and the prosaic—it’ll 
clothe it with romance—better than 
that, it’ll clothe it with beneficence! 
Let it be your object in life—your ideal 

to strive to bring comfort to as many 
homes as you can in this broad land! 
It’s a wonderful and an _ inspiring 
thought that you have the power to 
do it! 

“I defy any man who really devotes 
his thoughts to the subject of monthly 
income protection to remain cold or 
indifferent to it—it’s bound to make 
you glow and boil and bubble with en- 
thusiasm the more you dwell upon it! 

“If your idea of living is the right 
one, you would infinitely rather be the 
means of bringing protection to even 


one hundred families than to accumu- 
late a fortune! The latter is perish- 
able but the former goes on and on, 
spreading its good influences down 
through the centuries! 

“Tell me—isn’t the selling of month- 
ly income protection infinitely worth 
while?” 


WILMER’S ARGUMENTS 


Some Old Questions Succinctly and 
Successfully Put by Agents in 
Washington, D. C. 


General gent Arthur P. Wilmer, of 
the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, has found these arguments ef- 
fective in getting Ordinary, and has 
handed them to his special agents for 
use. 

1. What income would your family 
have if you .should die to-morrow? 
Would they be assured of the necessi 
ties of life? 

2. What is your opinion of a man 
who, possessing a wife, children and 
mortgage burdened property, has not 
provided his family with life insurance 
protection? 

3. Insurance is independence for life 
purchased by easy instalments. Endow 
ment insurance is the sure foundation 
for the young man’s success. 

4. Most men buy fire insurance to 
protect a dwelling, a barn or some fur- 
niture which can be replaced. Many 
de not carry insurance to protect much 
more valuable possessions—a wife and 
cLildren, 

5. Are you afraid of the medical ex- 
amination? Why? If you are an aver- 
age risk you will be accepted; if not, 
you should know it immediately and 
correct the cause. It costs you nothing 
ts be examined; it may save your life. 

6. Life insurance does not concern 
you if you are sure you will never die, 
otherwise it is a matter of vital import 
unce to those you love. 

7. The older you are when you insure 
the larger premium you will have to 
pay. Get in on the ground floor and 
insure now 

8. You say you don’t want insurance 
now. You will take the risk of another 
year or two. My friend, not you but 
your wife is carrying that risk. Can 
you afford to let her do it? 
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PRUDENTIAL INS. CO. 
NOW FORTY YEARS OLD 


ANNIVERSARY HELD IN NEWARK 


Company Has Paid $337,000,000 to Pol- 
icyholders—13,000,000 Policies 
in Force 

The Prudential Insurance Company 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of 
organization Wednesday, October 
At the home offices in Newark ex- 
held in the large Assem- 
bly Hall with President Forrest F., 
Dryden, the officers and the clerical 
staff in attendance 

In the hundreds of branch office 
agents made the event an opportunity 
or felicitation and telegrams and let- 
ers were received by President Dry- 
ien congratulating the Company on its 
inniversary. 

John F. Dryden’s Statue Draped 

The memorvial statue of Founder John 
i’. Dryden in the corridor at the home 
office was draped in garlands of laurel, 
\merican Beauty roses and lillies of 
the valley with palm leaves, bearing a 


its 
12 
ercises were 


satin streamer with golden letters 
1875-1915, all a tribute from the officers 
of the Company. 


At the noon exercises the Prudential 


ode was sung by nearly 1,000 voices, 
also “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
There was instrumental music and 


quartette singing and many interesting 
slides thrown on the screen depicting 
he history of the Company from its 
birth in Newark in 1875 in the base- 
ment of the State Bank Building, 812 
Broad street, to the present day. The 
first application for Industrial Insur- 
ance written in America was shown. 
This application was made to the Pru- 
lential by William R. Drake, a Newark 
yvanker and secured by John F. Dry- 
den, founder of the Prudential and 
pioneer of industrial insurance in 
\merica. 

Pictures were also shown of the 
first home office, the present buildings, 
the first ordinary application, the Rock 


i Gibraltar, Founder Dryden, the 
eight different Prudential Old Guard 
badges, which organization now has 


7,300 members. Views of the Company's 
nfirmary, recreation rooms, _libra- 
ry and noonday concerts, the employes 
orchestra, the educational classes, en- 
tertainment courses and other welfare 
work were put on the screen amid the 
vociferous applause of the audience. 
\ glimpse of the 1916 Prudential Girl 
vas shown as well as the Company’s 
new Weekly Income policy by which 
yvorkingmen can guarantee the contin- 
uation of their salaries for six months 


ifter death. 

Number “40” in Electric Figures 
The number “40” in big electric fig- 
ures over the stage and President For- 
rest F. Dryden’s picture as well as 
founder Dryden’s appreciation of the 
1ome office staff received long ap- 
plause. Appropriate selections were 


rendered by a female quartette, a male 


quartette and a string quartette and 
he large audience sang verses espe- 
cially written for the anniversary by 


Joseph D. Maher of the Ordinary 
mathematical department. 

There were very few persons forty 
vears ago who had the remotest con- 
eption of the Company’s future great- 

Indeed in the whole history of 
life insurance business very few 
concerns have established themselves 
0 solidly in the esteem and service of 
le people, or have made as great a 
record for public usefulness. 

The Prudential has paid to its policy- 
olders or their 3: 


ness. 
the 


beneficiaries over 337 
nillion dollars and it has over thirteen 
million policies in force. 

Manager J. Cunningham of the Read- 
ing, Pa., office of the Colonial Life, of 
Jersey City, N. J., has been transfered 
to the Easton, Pa. district. The trans- 
fer was made at Mr. Cunningham's re- 
juest as he wished to return to his 
ormer home city. 


FACTS ABOUT APPLYING 
INCOME SETTLEMENTS 


GROWING USE OF THESE OPTIONS 


Illustrations of Their Application Pro- 





viding Income for Wife, or Wife 
and Child 
New settlement options have been 


incorporated in all of the policies of the 


Bankers Life, of Des Moines, except 
“monthly income,” among the optional 
settlements being one which enables 


the policyholder to have the principal 
sum paid after death to the beneficiary 
as a life income. The amount of the 
ircome depends upon the age of the 
beneficiary at the time of the insured’s 
death. 

In view of the increasing popularity 
of the income features of life insurance, 
considerable interest attaches to the 
operation of the income form of settle- 
ment and there is given below illustra- 
tions of three assumed cases based on 
the Bankers’ Life option form, each in- 
volving $10,000 on the life of a man 
forty-five years old, having a wife forty- 
two years old. These illustrations are 
made by G. S. Nollen, secretary and 
actuary of the company. 

Providing an Income for the Wife 

First: If there are no children, the 
insured will be desirous of furnishing 
as large an income as possible for his 
wife, and yet he would hardly be satis- 
fied to have all of the money forfeited 
in case his wife should happen to die 


soon after he did. Therefore, the in- 
come option would apply, with pay- 
ments guaranteed to the wife during 


her entire lifetime, or if she should die 
before receiving payments for ten years 
the company to continue the payments 
for the balance of the ten year period 
in any event, or then to pay one sum 
equal to the discounted value of those 
remaining payments. If the insured 
should die the first year, the benefi- 
ciary would be forty-two years old, and, 


therefore, would receive $44.50 (ten 
times the amount in the table) per 
month as long as she lives, or if the 


insured should die the second year, the 
beneficiary would be forty-three years 
old, and she would receive $45.20 per 
month as long as she lives, and if she 
should die before the monthly payments 
had been made for the ten years, the 
company would continue the payments 
to complete that period, or rather would 
pay to the executors or administrators 
of the beneficiary the single sum which 
would be the equivalent of the remain- 
ing payments for the balance of the 
ten years. 
Including Provision for a Child 

Second: Suppose there is one child 
ten years old. The insured would de- 
sire the income payments guaranteed 
for a sufficient period to give the child 
an income during his or her dependent 
years as well as to give the mother an 
income for life. This case would be 
ecvered by having the payments guar- 
anteed for a period of not less than fif- 
teen years. Because of having the pay- 
ments guaranteed for not less than fif- 


teen years, each monthly payment 
would have to be slightly less than 
under the first case above given. Of 


ccurse, the wife might live twenty or 
twenty-five years or even longer after 
the insured’s death, and it is most prob- 
able that the company would have to 
make payments just as long under one 
arrangement as under another arrange- 
ment, but there is a small chance that 
the wife might die within ten years af- 
ter the insured’s death rather than 
within fifteen years, and, therefore, 
there is a small difference between the 
payments under those two arrange- 
ments. The payments under the two 
options are mathematically equivalent. 
In this case if the insured should die 
the first year the wife would be forty- 
two years of age, and she would re- 
ceive $44.30 per month during her en- 
tire lifetime, or in event of her death 
before payments had been made for fif- 
teen full years, the payments could 
then be continued for the remainder of 
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A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 


PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York Gity 








that time to the child so as to give the 
child the benefit of the income. 


If the insured should die the second 
year, of course the beneficiary would 
be one year older and the payments 


would be $44.90 per month, etc., payable 
for life or not less than fifteen years. 
When the Child is Young 


Third: Suppose there is one child 
less than five years old. In this case 
it would be desirable to have the pay- 
ments guaranteed for not less than 


twenty-five years in event of the wife's 
death prior to that time. That is, in 
case of the insured’s death the pay- 
ments would be made long as the 
wife should live, but if the wife should 
die before such payments had been 
made for a period of twenty-five years, 
tne payments would then be continued 
fcr the balance of that period and could 
be given to the child. In this case 
again, each monthly payment would be 
smaller than each payment under the 


as 


other two arrangements outlined, be- 
cause although the company would be 
guaranteeing to make the payments 
during the entire lifetime of the wife, 
it would be guaranteeing also to make 
the payments for at least twenty-five 
years in case of the wife’s death at any 
time during that period. 

In case of the insured’s death the 
frst year, the beneficiary being forty- 
twe years old, would receive a life in 
come ef $42.60 per month, and in case 
the wife should die before payments 
had been made for that period, the pay- 
ments could then be continued to the 
child for the remainder of the period. 
O. course, if the insured should live 
ten years, the beneficiary would then 
be fifty-two years old and upon the in- 
sured’s death at that time the wife 
would receive a life income of $46.60 
per month; that income being payable 
for at least twenty-five years, even if 
the wife did not live that long. 
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THE ATTACK ON SPECIAL ‘AGENTS 

That local agents do not generally be- 
lieve in the conclusions made at In- 
dianapolis by Frederick V. Bruns, the 
who declared that he 
had learned very little ix his associa 
tion with special agents, is evidenced 
in letters received by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, some of which are written 
for publication aud others are of a con- 
fidential nature. 

It is always refreshing to hear a man 
speak his mind, while such a frank 
statement as that given by Mr. runs 
required considerable audacity. He 
made a sweeping characterization 
against a large class of men in a pub- 
lic place, a statement which would be 
widely criticized, which was of a most 
unpopular nature, and about which he 
will hear for some time to come. His 
commenda- 


Syracuse agent 


matter for 
tion. Mr. Bruns is young, energetic, 
and of an emotional nature, which 
drives him on if any subject engrosses 
his attention. It is doubtful if ten 
years from to-day he would make a 
speech similar to that delivered in In- 


sincerity is a 


dianapolis. 

The best answer to Mr. Bruns’ accu- 
sation, which value of 
the special agent, is the fact that there 
are thousands of special agents. The 
companies are pretty shrewd judges of 
If they did not think 
cog in the 
agent 


questions the 


what they want. 
the specials an important 
underwriting wheel the special 
would rapidly disappear as a class. It 
should also be recalled that there are 
thousands of young men in insurance 
offices that have as their goal a special 
agency berth. These young men have 
worked hard for the honors and the 
ccmpanies have had a considerable field 
from which to choose. This means that 
an appointment as a special agent is 
an honor in itself. 

The special is an all ’round man, de- 
spite the fact that many of his duties 
have been taken away by adjustment 
organizations, and in- 
spection service. However, the fact re- 
mains that a iocal agent and a pro- 
gressive one too, makes the bald state- 
ment that he has received little help 
from the specials, and Mr. Bruns must 
be at least given a hearing because no 
one can deny that he is intelligent and 
If it is true that no special 


bureaus, rating 


successful. 


agent has been able to teach Mr. Bruns 
anything, his case is at least worthy of 


ccnsideration and it is for this reason 
that The Eastern Underwriter is devot- 
ing considerable space this week to a 
discussion of it. 

Tkere is no doubt that there are 
some men in tne field, who are mere 
premium grabbers, who do not know 
the business as they should, who are 
careless, and who could be of a great 
deal more assistance thar they are. In 
indicting an entire class for the sins of 
a few many will think that Mr. Bruns 
went too far. 





“ELIMINATE THE FRILLS” 

Under the above title “The Field” 
published by the Northwestern Mutual 
Life refers to the practice of talking 
ab ut adjuncts to life insurance instead 
of the real thing when trying to sell it. 
There is vastly more truth than fiction 
in this argument. 

“Dividends” are interesting and have 
a decided bearing in the determination 
or net cost, but they cannot be placed 
in the same class as the value of the 
policy to beneficiary or beneficiaries 
at death or maturity. 

The same is true as regards cash sur- 
render and loan values, and total disa- 
bility clauses. The percentage of indi- 
viduals who become totally disabled to 
the extent of receiving benefits under a 
total disability clause is so small one 
needs a telescope to see it. On the 
other hand, monthly statements issued 
by life insurance companies record the 
need for the payment of millions of dol- 
lars because of deaths among policy- 
holders. That is the real value to be at- 
tached to a life insurance policy and 
the agent who has gotten entangled 
in frills is missing the mark by a long 


way. We quote from the article re- 
ferred to: 
“Selling death claims and incomes 


not cash values and dividenas’ 1s 
the program followed out by the suc- 
cesstul underwriters who keep the 
prospective insurer’s attention airect- 
ed to the salient features of \tife insur- 
ance for the average man. ‘the late 
Edward B. Phelps has tersely summa- 
rized this thought in the following 
paragraph: 

In so far as there is such a thing 
as certainty in human affairs, 
sound life insurance might be said 
to be the most certain, and most 
mathematically-guaranteed, of all 


human institutions, thus proving 
the entire accuracy of the “Cen- 
tury Dictionary’s” primary defini- 


verb “insure” as “to 

make sure.” And, to reiterate the 
statement made at the very be- 
ginning of this article, that fact 
fact, not argument—should be the 
keynote of every life insurance 
agent’s presentation of his propo- 
sition. So-called dividends to pol- 
icyholders, the various’ options 
and privileges, and all the other 
minor points and attractions on 
which some agents are apt to di- 
late, are merely the furbelows and 
flounces of life insurance, and 
bringing them into the foreground 
is a case of getting the cart before 
the horse. Any man who has 
even the faintest attributes of a 
white man is bound to be anxious 
to secure for his wife and family 
the greatest possible security for 
the future, however careless about 
his own and the general welfare he 
may be. 

On the same topic we quote the edi- 
torial comment of the “Insurance 
World:” 

In this connection, is it not ad- 

visable to keep away from divi- 

dends, etc., as much as possible, 


tion of the 








The Human Side of Insurance 











T. LOUIS HANSEN 


T. Louis Hansen, superintendent of 
agents of the Germania Life, is one of 
the interesting group of men at the 
home office who have spent a great 
many years of their lives with that fa- 
mous institution. 

While Mr. Hansen is a young man it 
is exactly twenty years ago that he 
entered the office of the Germania and 
took his first position. This was in the 
actuarial department. Mr. Hansen ar- 
rived in this country sometime before, 
his education having been in some of 
the best private and government 
schools in Denmark. While he had a 
good head for actuarial work, his real 
ambition was to mix with his fellow- 
men, and agency problems interested 
him from the start. 

He made a thorough study of agency 
conditions, and was transferred to the 
agency department in January, 1910, as 
assistant to the then second vice-presi- 
dent. His liking for field work was 
there given full play and in May, 1914, 
he was made superintendent of agen- 
cies. His fundamental knowledge of 
insurance and field conditions have 
made him a helpful visitor to a large 
agency corps. 


* * 


John R. Hegeman, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, has purchased a 
twelve-story apartment house on the 
upper West Side in New York City. In 
discussing real estate activitres of the 
Metropolitan, the New York Sun said 
this week: “The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company has for years been 
a leader in financing the upbuilding 
of the fine apartment sections of New 


York City.” The part that the life 
insurance companies have played in 
making New York City a great and 


beautiful metropolis is a chapter of de- 
cided interest in the history of the city. 
Another real estate story of interest 
the past week has been the decision of 
President Wilson to spend his summers 
in the old John A. McCall house in 
Long Branch. 
= 
and talk more about the benefits 
of life insurance? In acceding to 
demands for policy frills, fanciful 
prospects of large returns, etc., is 
there not a possibility of weak- 
ening the chances of a sale? The 
average man is clear on one point, 
namely, that there is need for and 
value in protection. The individ- 
ual, firm or corporation may have 
ambitions that require time for 
consummation. How about that 
“time”? Given positive assurance 
of life and the average business 
man might hesitate about taking 
out life insurance. 


Leroy A. Lincoin, a leading member 
of the Buffalo bar, has been appointed 
counsel for the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York at a salary 


of $5,000 a year. Buffalo men say that 
this is one of tne -nost admirable ap- 
pointments made for the department. 


Superintendent Phillips and Mr. Lin- 
coln were both delegates to the Con- 


stitutional Convention where the latter 
attracted the attent:on of the superin- 
tendent and of such other eminent 
lawyers as Mr. Root and Mr. Wicker- 
sham. The appointment evidently grew 
out of the good impression made by 
Mr. Lincoln at this convention. Mr. 
Lincoln interits his legal talents from 
his father who was the adviser of Gov- 
ernors Morton, Black and Roosevelt. 
” - “ 


Arthur E. Chiids, who as announced 
in The Eastern Underwriter, will for 
the present supervise the agency affairs 
ci the Columbian National, became 
head of the Columbian National Life 
ac a very critical period in the com 
pany’s history. It was a job requiring 
a strong executive. While makinz no 
pretence of possessing anything like a 
full knowledge of the life insurance 
business, he was not at all afraid to 
admit the need for acquiring informa- 
tion on the subject, and he has proved 
a fine student. However, he had dem- 
onstrated himself to be a man capable 
of handling large tasks and he buckled 
down to the re-organization of the Col- 
umbian National in a manner that won 
for him a place among successful life 
insurance executives. Mr. Childs has 
been remarkably successful in his busi- 
ness affairs, and one of his strong con- 
victions and business practices will 
stand him to good purpose in dealing 
with agency matters. He has made it 
a practice in his private business life 
to invest in men rather than corporate 
possibilities. Where a man whom he 
knew to be reliable said ne could ac- 
complish certain definite, satisfactory 
results, Mr. Childs unhesitatingly in- 
vested his money. In this manner, he 
has made a study of human nature that 
will be of incalculable value in handling 
agents. 

” - 7” 


D. A. Henderson, of D. A. Henderson 
& Co., Camden, N. J., was in his earlier 
days a clever professional baseball 
player. He does an unusually large 
business. D. A. Henderson & Co. some- 
time ago took over the John W. Cheney 
& Co. agency, and the Henderson 
agency is now one of the largest in 
the State. Most of the companies in 
the agency are leaders. 

+ 7” * 


John W. Hoyt, vice-president of the 
Missouri State Life, became identified 
with the life insurance business 
through an eager desire for work 
activity. He had an interest in a large 
store and one day while standing in 
front of a large window facing the 
street waiting for customers to come 
in, and incidentally looking at the 
crowds rushing back and forth, most 
of them apparently having all the 
business they could attend to, he was 
seized with a longing to get out where 
he too might seek business. He found 
a place for his ambition in the life in- 
surance field and none will deny that 
he has made good with a bang. Mr. 
Hoyt is a hustler, and sets the pace 
for the very best men among the 
agency force of the aggressive institu- 
tion with which he is identified. 

7 + . 


George Taylor, assistant secretary 
of the London & Lancashire Indemnity, 
has been confined in the Long Island 
College Hospital for the past two 
weeks with typhoid fever. It is report- 
ed from the hospital that he is out of 
danger, but that he will not be able 
to return to his office for eight or ten 
weeks. 
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TIERNEY’S HONDURAS REPORT 


MADE MAPS OF SEVEN TOWNS 


Five British and Two American Com- 
panies Write There—Organized 
a Fire Department 


Robert F. Tierney, 
Law Union & Rock, 
teresting report on insurance condi- 
tions in Honduras, which country he 
visited to make maps of the leading 
cities and, incidentally, to adjust a loss. 
Mr. Tierney visited seven towns in all, 
and his trips along the Coast were 
made in gasoline boats at night, sitting 
in a chair, the craft being propelled 
by negroes, most of the trips being an 
all-night journey. To visit the inte- 
rior he went either on muleback or 
by handcar. 

Yet, despite this rude method of 
transportation Honduras is a _ prosper- 
ous country and many of its residents 
are piling up fortunes from bananas, 
mahogany, chicle or hides. If it were 
not for the chicle industry there would 
not be so much chewing gums used in 
America, which would indeed cause a 
sensation among the stenographers 
and office boys of New York. 

Agents Cannot Bind 

In Honduras there are no 
agents in the American sense, that is, 
no out and out risk binders. When a 
rman wants to place insurance he goes 
to a local business man who holds the 
agency of an American car, typewriter, 
steamship line, etc., and places his ap- 
plication. If he wants a rush insur- 
ance cover the Honduras representa- 
tive cables to the insurance office. 
The assured pays for the cable toll. If 
there is no rush—and there generally 
isn’t—the application is sent by mail. 
In one city there is an office called 
The Insurance Office, but in this case, 
also, the representative merely acts as 
broker. Rates are generally 3 per cent., 
but in La Ceiba, where there is new 
and modern construction, individual 
rates are sometimes made on individ- 
ual application by the home offices. 

1914 Conflagration 

The fire record was pretty good un- 
til the 1914 conflagration, at which 
time the companies paid out $600,000 in 
losses. At that time several companies 
withdrew, but some of them re-entered, 
at a later date. At the present time 
five foreign companies and two Ameri- 
can companies do the business. 

Following the conflagration in La 
Ceiba, which wiped out fifteen blocks, 
there was a great change in building 
construction, and the section is being 
gradually rebuilt of concrete. Else- 
where in Honduras the construction 
for the most part is weather board on 
studding, with no interior finish and 
with corrugated iron or zinc roofs. 

Talks for Fire Department 

There is no fire department in any 
section of the country, but while in La 
Ceiba Mr. Tierney sent out a circular 
in reference to the organization of 
such a department. A meeting was 
celled, attended later by the Governor, 
other local officials and by business 
men, most of whom by the way, are 
either Spaniards, or Spanish descent 
or negroes. Mr. Tierney outlined his 
plan, and it was decided to proceed 
with the organization of the depart- 
ment, and funds were collected for the 
purpose. La Ceiba is progressive, and 


adjuster of the 
has made an in- 


regular 


Fire Insurance Department 


has recently installed a new water sys- 
tem which is supplied from a mountain 
stream six miles from the city. Other 
improvements, such as sewerage, have 
also been made. 

Mr. Tierney said that as a rule the 
stocks are under-insured, but the build- 
ings themselves are fairly well covered. 

In speaking of the present govern- 
ment the Law Union & Rock adjuster 
said that it was considered strong. 
Members of the militia are performing 
police duties, and are much respected, 
with the result that good order pre- 
vails. 

CUTTER ARRANGEMENT? 
Reported That Arrangement Has Been 
Made to Dismiss Appeal in Suit 
Against Exchange 





It is understood that an arrangement 
has been arrived at for the dismissal 
of the appeal taken by G. P. Cutter, the 


Eighth Avenue insurance man, from 
Justice Greenebaum’s judgment ren- 
dered in favor of ‘he New York Fire 


Irsurance Exchange in Cutter’s suit 
against the Exchange; and it is also 
understood taat Mr. Cutter is no longer 
branch manager for any exchange com- 
panies. 


MIDDLE DEPARTMENT 
Some Changes Regarding West Vir- 
ginia Jurisdiction—W. P. Long an 
Honorary Member 





Philadelphia, Oct. 20—The Under- 
writer Asociation of the Middle Dis- 
trict met here to-day. Seven were 
elected to membership. William P. 
Long’s name was added to the honor- 
ary roll. It was agreed to change the 
rules so that the three counties in West 
Virginia under the jurisdiction of the 
Middle District have similar govern- 
ment to the West Virginia Association. 

An important meeting of the rules 
committee is announced for next week. 





ARTHUR F. HOUTS 
MOVES 


The growth of the agency of Arthur 
F. Houts & Ccmpany, Inc., necessitated 
the moving of that office from its for- 
mer quarters at 123 William Street to 
*9 Maiden Lane, New York City, where 
the agency now occupies a large suite 
oi rooms on the 13th floor. The office 
has also been completely equipped wita 
new mahogany furniture and cabinets 
Srenenen. 


& CO., INC., 


DISCUSS L. & L. SCHEDULE 
A conference between the rating com- 
mittee of the New England Fire Insur- 
ance Exchanze and a committee of the 
Eastern Union was held at 84 William 
Street, New York City, on Wednesday 
at which time the new Larter & Lem. 

mon rating schedule was discussed. 


ESCAPED WITH THEIR LIVES 

A German band wandered into Wil- 
liam Street on Saturday morning last 
and serenaded the building of two 
British fire companies. There were no 
casualties. 
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BALTIMORE MERGER 


Insley & Co. and McComas & Kroh 
Consolidate Agencies—F. W. 
McComas Elected President 





The two Baltimore insurance agen- 
cies of J. W. P. Insley & Co. and Mc- 
Comas & Kroh have combined their 
businesses under the name of McCo 
mas, Kroh, Insley & Co., Incorporated 

Officers elected are F. W. McComas, 
president; J. W. P. Insley, vice-presi- 
dent; H. S. Kroh, secretary and treas- 
urer. This brings together two large 
agencies. 

The companies which will be repre- 
sented by the new agency are tie Se- 
curity of New Haven; the Agricultural; 
Masachusetts Fire and Marine; Com- 
monwealth; New York and the Union 
Casualty. Their offices will be in the 
Abell Building. 


BOSTON BOARD MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Boston 
Board takes place early in November 
and unusual interest attaches to it in 
that President E. F. Woods is not a 
candidate for re-election. Usually there 
is a well defined sentiment in tavor of 
a particular underwriter for the honor, 
but this year it appears to be an abso- 
lutely open field. The nominating com- 
mittee consists of Shepherd M. Crain, 
Walter S. Gierasch, W. H. Rogers, J. 
M. Carney and Walter B. Henderson, 
which in itself contains the best pos- 
sible timber since none has filled the 
office. Mr. Rogers, however, for rea- 
scons of his own, has declined the honor 


WILL START MORE ACTIONS 


Adamson Emphatic About Making New 
York Landlord Realize Respon- 
sibility for Fires 


Robert Adamson, Fire Commissioner 
of New York, said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter this week 

“In respect to our efforts to hold the 
individual responsible for fires which 
occur in his premises, we are following 
up the plan of bringing action in cases 
similar to the first one which we insti 
tuted here against andlord who 
ignored our orders, and with which 
case the insurance fraternity is 
familiar 

“I am also having prepared an ordi- 
nance for introduction before the 
Board of Aldermen making it a crimi 
nal offense for any one to throw away 
a lighted cigar, cigarette or match in 
side any building, area or enclosure 
where people congregate This latter 
matter is not quite matured, but I ex- 
pect to get it before the Board of Al- 
dermen as soon as t budget is out 


of the way.” 


COST OF EXTINGUISHING FIRES 
All the cities in the United States 
are being asked by the Federal Cen 
sus Bureau 
“How much did it cost the city for 
water to extinguish fires last year?” 
When the city of Newark was re 


quested to answer the question a few 
days ago the officials guessed anywhere 
from $1,000 to $100,000. Finally some 
one decided it was just $4,227 
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LAUDS EDUCATIONAL RESULTS 


E. R. HARDY TELLS OF PROGRESS 


Address at First Mceting of Baltimore 
Insurance Society Held Last 
Friday 


The Insurance Society of Baltimore 
held its first meeting last Friday. John 
T. Stone, president of the Maryland 
Casualty, is president of the Society 
and presided at the meeting. The 
meeting was largely devoted to the 
discussion of plans for a series of edu- 
cational lectures similar to those of 
the New York Society. E. R. Hardy, 
secretary-treasurer of the New York 
Seciety, was present and made an ad- 
dress using ‘The Insurance Society 
Jts Aim and Scope” for his subject. 
Mr. Hardy’s address was as here given 
ili part. 

Insurance in the Universities 

“Some thirty years ago, Joseph 
Wharton, of Philadelphia, gave the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania sufficient funds 
te establish the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance. It stood practically as a dis- 
tinct school for twenty years. Four- 
teen years ago, the School of Commerce 
ot the New York University was found- 
ed and since tnat date has seen many 
others arrive, a large number of which 
have been patented after its own or- 
genization. These schools try to teach 
the fundamental principles which un- 
cerlie business methods and endeavor 
to give a general broad course so as to 
prevent the student from becoming too 
narrow in his outlook. 

“The first suggestion that I have 
fuund that insurance should be taught 
in the universities was in an address 
lelivered by I. M. Holman before the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest in 1887. It was ten years 
ater before this idea bore fruit. A 

irse in insurance was established by 
the late Charlton Lewis at Harvard in 





IS9¥7, and this haus been credited with 
5) the first insurance course ever 
given in a university At the present 


time no less than forty universities 
and schools are giving, in one form 
or another, instruction in insurance. 
In some cases it is a general course 
of lectures and in other cases details 
are gone into quite fully 


Purpose of insurance Societies 


“In common with all other lines of 
business, those engaged in the business 
of insurance have formed organizations. 
Some have been national in character, 
have covered a series of States, one 
State or perhaps a city. The group of 
societies that I desire to accentuate 
particularly are those which have a 
separate and distinct purpose and that 
purpose is. education. Abroad, the in- 
surance societies are usually known as 
institutes, but in the United States, 
that name has been adopted by one 
only—our distinguished associate, the 
Insurance Institute of Hartford. 

“The earliest insurance society or 
ganized was the one founded at Man- 
chester, England, in 1873. Many years 
passed before the next one was found. 
ed, but, once started, they spread rap- 
idly and now we find institutions in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
several other of the larger English cit- 
ies, also in Ediaburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dublin. The British Colonies are well 
represented with institutes at Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Cape Town, Melbourne, 
and Aukland. 





sential most 


“In the early days, efforts were directed 
toward the holding of meetings at which papers 
were read No attempt was made to have 
these papers follow any specific order and but 
little of the work was planned in advance 


The speakers were drawn from the rank and 





HIGH FINANCE 


How One Agent of the Defunct Ameri- 
can Union Made Up His 
Account 


The most interesting case of high 
finance unearthed by W. J. Carey, of 
Carey & Zimmerman, in his investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the American 
Union follows: 

An agent who was only appointed on 
September 1, 1912, and had written 
pelicies in the Company up to and in- 
cluding the portion of the month of 
March, 1913 (the month the Company 
failed), and during that time had issued 
insurance amounting in premiums to 
about $2,800, and who had never paid 
the Company a penny, made up his 
claim in the following manner: 


Premiums written ...6.0cccccccs $2,800 
Commissions earned ............ 760 
Amount due Company............ $2,040 


From which he then deducted 
10 per cent. contingent com- 
NIE «85. 5a on 6-0 eran Re Wea ete WS Ore 204 
and the expense of trip to Phila- 
delphia when the agency was 


SVGR OO) Be ove cccicesdicince 60 
Leaving still due Company..... $1,776 


He then cancelled all policies written 
since January 1 flat, claiming he could 
not collect these premiums owing to 
failure of the Company, which premi- 
ums amounted to $466, thus reducing 
the amount due Company to $550, for 
which item enough policies were filed 
through an “outsider” to even up. 





ELEAZER J. KNOWLES DIES 


Eleazer J. Knowles, former president 
of the British-American Fire of New 
York City, died this month at his home 
in Westfield, Mass. Mr. Knowles was 
widely known in New York State fire 
insurance circles, having once been 
State agent of the Western Assurance 
of Toronto with headquarters at Al- 
pany. He represented the Western 
Assurance for twenty-five years and, in 
1900, was made State agent of the 
British-America of Toronto, also mov- 
ing his headquarters to New York City 
at that time. He was elected to the 
presidency of the British-American of 
New York in 1901, retiring from that 
position and active business life in 
1807 to his home in Westfield, where 
he died at the age of sixty-five. 














e and the preparing of the papers was a 

ivor n their part 
About fourteen years ago the institutes of 
Great Britain and Ireland adepted a definite 
educational progran A course of examina- 
tions extending over a period of three years 
v prepared A certificate was awarded to 
passing tl ninations. The first was 
candidates were ex- 





held in 1899 

1 submitted. In 
candidates taking 
papers submitted, 
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. ! ince educ 4 

‘ ho have taken the 

‘ ind have they 
profited thereby 

“Of the courses in the New York I versity, 

! speak with 

in tie class 

h fifty. I have frequently had young 

men come to me who, before joining the class, 

if 1 thought they would get their 

s they took the course 1- 

f ot in a position to guar- 

i I a list of vacant man- 

executive offices at my disposal 

when they have completed the 


think that those 

e beginning never 

l. yse who have taken 

have had sufficient faith in the 

instruction, that is, they have 

that to increase their general knowledge 

f the subject of insurance would help them 

to do better work and enable them to obtain 
etter positions.” 

Mr. Hardy then quoted the testimony 
of several prominent underwriters both 
in this country and in England to show 
that the young tnen who had taken 
this and similar courses had done bet 
ter work and had obtained better posi- 
tions. 






POWDER PUTS OUT FLAMES 


Makes Fire Hotter; Gas Forms, Which 
Destroys Oxygen and Stifles 
Blaze 





Washington, D. C., Oct. 15.—A re- 
markable fire extinguishing exhibition 
was given in the rear of the fire depart- 
ment headquarters of No. 8 Engine 
Company on Thursday by E. W. Hanks, 
a manufacturer of Augusta, Maine. He 
is an inventor of a pink powder which 
annihilates flames. A group of inter- 
ested spectators agreed that Hanks’ 
preparation is a successful one. 


It extinguishes fire instantly. The 
inventor applied it to seven different 
kinds of fire which worked successfully 
in each case. A general fire in a large 
piano box was first put out, then the 
powder extinguished an explosive, com- 
bustible, confined, open, grass and an 
acetylene gas fire. 


Inventor Hanks claims his powder 
extinguishes flames by making them 
one hundred per cent. hotter, thus 
forming a gas which destroys the oxy- 
gen and smothers the fire like a blan- 
ket would. 

George A. Bentley, chief clerk of the 
Forest Service, said the preparation 
would be invaluable in fighting forest 
fires, 


WITH AVERY & IRISH 

Geo. M. Demarest has been appointed 
manager of the insurance department 
of the real estate firm of Avery & Irish, 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Demarest was former- 
ly special agent for the old Spring Gar- 
den Fire, later becoming associated 
with the local agency of John T. 
Norris & Co. He later went east as 
special agent for the Detroit National 
Fire. 

SUCCEED BALL & BARTON 

Ball & Grassick have succeeded the 
general insurance brokerage firm of 
Ball & Barton of No. 1 Liberty street. 
The new firm will continue the busi- 
ness of the old firm at the old offices. 
The change has been in contemplation 
for several weeks. 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 


January 1, 1915 





AGSCHS. . 2.2 cece ccccccseces P 
Surplus in United States........ 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W,. B, MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 











NATIONAL FIRE 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1915, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock All Cash ................. casa 

Funds Reserved to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Reserve, 


I og se re oe oa ces awudeae ates 8,994,582.95 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims ............... jp daetilndedanaaee 1,553,593.01 
Net Surplus Over Capital and Liabilities ........................44. 3,501.249.48 
Total Assets, January 1, 1915 ....... sikdtngribia inka wece academia $16,049,425.44 
H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Asst. Secy. F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Secretar C. S. Langdon, Asst. Secy W. J. Fredrick, Asst. Treas. 
F. D. Layton, Asst. Secy. E. E. Pike, Asst. Secy. C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt 
Surplus to Policy Holders.......... $5,501,249.48 


INSURANCE CO. 


iceupeed $ 2,000,000.00 








Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brtroit National Hire 
Jusurance Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 








LONDON, 


United States Branch 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


92 William Street, New York 


ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 








Capital 
$500,000.00 


Surplus to policyholders 


$1,134,980.17 





Incorporated A. D. 1822 


The North River Insurance Company 


NEW YORK 
Statement, December 31, 1914 


CRUM & FORSTER, New York General Agent 


Reserve for all other liabilities 
$1,727,208.78 


Assets 


$2,862,188.95 
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NEW LOCAL AGENCY MAKES A STRONG START 


Wickham & Kemp Doing Well with Massachusetts, Palatine, Teutonia, 
in Ohio, and Western, of Canada—Careers of the New Agents 








Wickham & Kemp, who _ recently 
opened a fire insurance agency at No. 
already had an 


everything 


55 John street, have 


encouraging start, and 
looks auspicious for the latest agency 


in the downtown Manhattan district. 














CHARLES E. WICKHAM 


The agency has four strong companies. 
are t] Massachusetts Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, of Boston; 
Palatine Insurance Company of Lon- 
don; Teutonia Fire Insurance Compa- 
ny, of Dayton, O., and Western 
Assurance Company of Toronto, Can- 
ada. All of ynpanies have for 
irs operated in Greater New York 
and are well and favorably known. 
Messrs. Wickham & Kemp are fire 
surance men who have had an ex- 
and valuable experience and 
iave qualities which appeal to the large 
my of placers in Greater 
New York 
Charles E. Wickham started 
Queen Insurance Company in 1893, and 
afterward went with Hall 
During that time he was 
assistant counter man 
man, resigning to go as 









the 


these c¢ 


nded 
business 
with the 
i few 
& Henshaw. 


( cessively 
ind counter 


years 


manager of the City of New York 


city 
Insurance Company, and the _ other 
companies represented in the local 


agency of that company, a position he 
retained up to the time of his retire- 
ment to form the new firm. Mr. Wick- 
ham is generally recognized as one of 





ARCHIBALD KEMP 


the best underwriters of Greater New 
York business. His personal qualities 
are highly commended. 

Archibald Kemp’s experience has 
been more general, as he has handled 
underwriting matters covering the area 


of the entire country, as well as local 
agency affairs. He started with the 
Providence-Washington Insurance Com- 
pany in Chicago. For thirteen years 
he was with the Union of London un- 
der Hall & Henshaw, during which 
time he traveled in both Eastern and 
Western territory. After the retire- 
ment of the Union of London from the 
United States, Mr. Kemp became gen- 


eral adjuster at Chicago for the North- 
ern of London. In 1909 he joined the 
forces of the Camden Fire Insurance 
Association, serving as home office 
general agent at Camden, and in No- 
vember, 1914, he became general agent 








counter man for the old W. S. Banta and the managing underwriter of the 
igency. In 1905 he resigned to become City of New York Insurance Company. 

IMPROVED OFFICE METHODS FAVOR RATE LEGISLATION 

In a letter to the American Agency The State Firemen’s Association of 
‘gaa Getman, of Johnstown, pennsylvania, at its annual convention 

., Said: . : d : : 

“IT have been using a general policy !™ Philadelphia last week, put itself on 
egister which also answers for a Jour- record as favoring legislation perfect- 
ial for fifteen years. I designed it my- jng a uniform scale of rates through- 

if in 1900 with an idea of using 4 out the State. They believe the pres- 
miform blank and it has given the . : . Mepis 
vest of satisfaction The policies are ent system is unjust and discrimina- 


entered just as they come for the dif- 


erent companies, using an agency 
umber for reference. The cancella- 


ons and return premiums are entered 


n the unused lines on the lower part 

page in red ink. Each company’s 
usiness is taken off on the uniform 
lank at the end of the month and a 
mmary is made showing, premiums, 
eturn premiums, commissions, return 
ommission, revenue and balance due 


smpany which must balance with pol- 
register. It has proven very satis- 


ctory and saved a vast amount of 
ork.” 

BUILDING EXITS 
H. J. F. Porter will talk on the im- 


riance of building exists at the first 

eeting of the New York Chapter, 

ational Fire Protection Association at 
the City Club October 18, 8.30 o'clock. 


tory, and they have avowed the inten 
tion to fight for some readjustment of 
this alleged condition in the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. 





BROKERS ACTIVITIES 














Goes With President’s Broker. 

Robert W. ‘shormley, for the past 
two years chief clerk for Theodore H 
Smith, New York broker, has resigned 
that position to go to Washington, D 
C., as manager of the office of Le 
Mark, Inc., a leading broker of 
city. Mr. Thormley was formerly con 
nected with Polhemus Brothers of this 
city for six years, He left for Wash 
ington on Wednesday to take up his 
new position yesterday 


Pav 
hoy 


that 


Harold Thomas, who has been with 
the Theodore H. Smith office for the 
rast nine vears, will succeed Mr 
Thormley as chief clerk and he will 


be assisted by William F. Gray, for 
merly of the Brooklyn office of 
dict & Benedict. 

Le Roy Mark, of Washington, in ad 
dition to being an insurance broker, 
is president of the Universal Products 
Company of Detroit which manufactur 
ers automobile joints and whose an 
rual insurance premiums approach $75, 


Bene 


000. Mr. Mark also places the automo 
bile insurance on the six cars of Presi 
dent Wilson. 


Effect of Exchange on Rate 


The following letter, written by a 
firm of London brokers for Lloyd's to 
a New York man who made a direct 


ajplication for burglary insurance rates 
is interesting: 


“We beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your favor regarding the rate for per- 
senal jewelry in the amount of $9,500 


ard silverware at $1,800 against all 


risks in all situations. 





“In reply we beg to inform you that 
this could be arranged with Lloyd's un- 
derwriters at a rate of 5 per cent., 





issuing one policy for same. 

“It will be to your advantage to spe- 
cify all the articles separately; other- 
the policy would be subject to 
the 100 per cent. co-insurance 


wise, 





ciause; 


loss, if any, to be made payable in New 
York in dollars, but, owing to the ab 
nermal rate of exchange, the follow- 


ing proportionate additional premiums 
would be charged to meet the differ 
ence in rate of exchange: 


“3 per cent. exchange of 4.85 
“3% per cent. exchange of 4.825 
“4 per cent. exchange of 4.80 
“416 per cent. exchange of 4.775 
“5 per cent. exchange of 4.75.” 


» - * 


Place Shade Grown Tobacco Lines 
A considerable business in shade 


grown tobacco lines in Connecticut is 
placed by B. Sadler & Co., William 
street brokers The moral hazard on 
this type of business is constantly im 
proving. 
* 2 
No Truth in Rumors About Newport 
News Elevator 

Upon the occasion of the Newport 
News elevator ioss the:e was a rumor 
along William Street that there was 


cousiderable additional insurance under 
binder. This is now found to be in 
correct, and the rumor 
follows: 

Frank & Du 


originated, as 


Bois, brokers for the 


lire, were asked to prepare a different 
form of cover, and see if they could 
place it They prepared the form 


which was submitted to the Southeast 











CASH CAPITAL $700,000.00 


CLEVELAND NATIONAL 


Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND. OHIO 


A strong, modern Company that believes in the American 
Agency System and upholds it 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES DESIRED 


HYMAN D. DAVIS, President 
6. T. BROWN, Secretary 


CARROLL L. DeWITT, 
Vice-Pres. & Man. Uaderwriter 








Underwriters 
approval 


ern Association for its 
In the meantime, merely as 
a feeler, Frank & Du Bois inquired on 
the street to what authorizations 
they could get. Some of the companies 
said that they would write the line if 
the form were approved by the South 
eastern Underwriters’ Association. At 
no time was any insurance bound. The 
insurance actually placed on tariff form 
through local agents was $200,000 on 
the elevator A building; $225,000 on 
grain for Chesapeake & Ohio elevator; 
$83,820 for individual shippers, and $25.,- 
000 insurance on beltway, connecting 
elevator and pier No formal claim 
has yet been submitted. The estimates 
are that the loss on grain will be $272,- 
000 with $308,000 to contribute. Who 
.ill get the salvage is not known. 

Adjusters say there is no truth in 
the rumor that tiie fire was started by 
pro-German sympathizers They be 
lieve that it originated from spontane 
ous combustion 


sec 
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LOCAL BOARD AGITATION 


Dissatisfaction With Conditions Pre- 
vailing in Newark—Brokerage 
Question Far From Settled 


The overwhelming defeat of the prop 
with 
Fire 


osition to do away the brokerage 


section rule of the Insurance Soci- 


ety of Newark does not stop the agita- 
tion on the subject in that city by any 
means. In fact, there is now an agita 
tion for the organization of a local 
board in Newark. As is known the 
Fire Insurance Society of Newark is 
a company proposition. The chief re 
scntment in the city is against the writ 
ug of Newark lines by agents in sur 


rounding towns at high commissions, 
underwriters’ agency 
appointments One of the prominent 
Newark agents said to The Eastern Un 
derwriter 


end against the 





‘It may be true that the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents thinks 
t] the annex question is practically 
settled, but it is anything but settled 
in Essex County 

The statement was made at the meet 
ing, of tl Society last week that in 
case of open brokerages in Newark it 

ould be possible for local companies 
and branch managers to pay any com 
reissions tiat they saw fit as against 
agents who could only pay enough out 
of their commissions to leave them 5 
oi 10 per cent. for themselves. At the 
present time no branch manager or 

cal company can pay any more brok 


res than 1n agent, which is the 





ce tion desired to be retained One 
of branch managers said to The 
Eastern Underwriter “Speaking for 


office 


wokerages or not this office 


limit on 
could and 
pay out any such tancy 
indicated by one of 
the Society's me 


with a 


branch 
) 
ould never 
brokerage as was 


the speakers neg 


ROEBLING PLANT 
The John A 
which had a 
building a new 
building to be cut into four 
It will be 1% stories high There is 
scme talk about sprinkling it The in 
surance is controlled by the Standard 
Fire of Tren ‘on 
The Thermoid Rubber Co. is bui'ding 
an addition to its Trenton plant, Line 
is controlled by Guerin & William 


Roebling & Sons Co., 
some months 


plant, 450 feet long, the 


tire ago, is 


sect'ons 


CAN’T FIND AN AGENT 

the fact that some compan 
many as thirty agents in 
Jersey City—or despite of that fact 
two old companies of fine reputation 
cannot find an agent to represent (hem 
there. 


Despite 
les have as 
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Bruns Wrong, Say 


Local Insurance Agents 
(Continued from page 1.) 


know more about the fire insurance 
business than anyone of our specials 
that they will be of use to us. Further- 
more, it does not stand to reason, that 
our agency covering the limited terri- 
tory that we do can or will come in 
touch with the diversified conditions 
placed before a special agent covering 
a large territory, and we all know that 
every new or different method of hand- 
ling the same thing is of value to each 
= ws.” 
Views of George A. Starr 

George A. Starr, of Kaiser & Starr, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., is one of the agents 
who disagrees with Mr. Bruns most 
emphatically. He said this week to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“We can hardly agree with Mr. Bruns. 
We represent thirty-two fire insurance 
companies, which include most of the 
big fellows. A a whole, we must con- 
fess that we get a great deal of valu- 
able information and many wise sug- 
gestions and we feel that the special 
takes a personal interest in us that we 
could not expect from the home office. 
He is working for his own interests as 
well as ours, but the result is, the same 
as though it was purely an unselfish 
motive. A special’s value to an agent 
depends largely upon his influence with 
his company as well as his own person- 
ality. There are specials whom we 
would have a doubt as to thir teach- 
ing anybody anything. It may be Mr. 
Bruns has come in contact with that 
class. But the special agent who knows 
his business is indispensable. A part 
of a good special’s schooling, however, 
should be in a local agency which gives 
him an understanding from an agent’s 
point of view that he could not obtain 
in any other way. He, therefore, be- 
comes valuable to the agent and con- 
sequently a valuable man for his com- 
pany.” 

Specials Are Gentlemen 

Henry S. Howe, representing the 
Phoenix of Hartford and other compa- 
nies in Coxsackie, N. Y., said: 

“I consider the special agents practi- 
cally indispensable for the instruction 
that the local agent get from them. 
This instruction is very helpful, especi- 
ally to greenhorns in the business. All 
that I have ever met, are gentlemen.” 
Shallow Draughts Intoxicate the Brain 


B. C. Chittenden, of the North River, 
who is a master of satire, had the fol- 
lowing to say when The Eastern Un- 
derwriter asked for his views: 

“IT assume that Mr. Bruns did not in- 
tend to have his statement at Indian- 
apolis taken too literally. 

“Most of the special agents, whose 
companies are represented in Mr. 


3:uns’ agency, could talk for hours and 
then only tap their fund of useful in- 
formation. If Mr. Bruns has been un- 
able to learn anything from these gen- 
tlemen, it has been from lack of atten- 
tion on his part, or because he had too 
much else on hand. 

“Personally, I have never talked 
with any semi-intelligent person, for 
more than ten minutes, without learn- 
ing something. 

“One thing I learned before I became 
connected with the fire insurance busi- 
ness is: 

A little 
thing, 
Drink deep. or 
Pirean Spring, 
Where shallow draughts 
cate the brain, 
And drinking largely 
again.” 
Specials a 


is a dangerous 


learning 


taste not the 


intoxi- 
sobers us 


Desirable and Necessary 
Factor 
up-state special, 
his authorship be 
The Eastern 


A veteran 
ferred that 
vulged, said to 
writer: 

“With the 
name is not 
to be drawn 
comply and 


who pre- 
not di- 
Under- 


understanding that my 
to be used and I am not 
into controversy, I will 
beg to enclose herewith 


the result of a few thoughts which oc- 


cur to me on the spur of the moment. 

“The ever increasing competition 
and keen desire for business on the 
part of companies and agents, in my 
cpinion tends if anything to render 
the competent special agent more in- 
dispensable at the present time than 
ever before, and to properly consider 
the subject, we must put aside theory 
and accept conditions as they exist. 

“The large number of field men 
throughout the United States, is abund- 
ant evidence that the companies at 
least consider the special agent a de- 
sirable (if not necessary) factor in the 
business, and many of the old estab- 
lished agencies call upon us frequently 
for special work of various kinds. 

“Special agents in New York State 
have made the fire insurance rates for 
over forty years, at times in co-opera- 
tion with the local agents, but latter- 
ly with the advent of schedules, inde- 
pendently. During a greater part of 
that period, the tariff organization has 
been maintained and operated by the 
special agents, and to-day the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York State 
is composed of special agents and by 
personal membership only, the compa- 
nies having no function except the im- 
portant one of defraying expenses. 

“The competent special agent of to- 
day is the company in his field; he aids 
his agents in many ways, viz.: remov- 
ing causes of possible friction with the 
home office; straightening out individ- 
ual rate tangles between the agency 
and the tariff association; assisting 
agents with the assured, in rendering 
the best possible service in placing and 
caring for the business; adjusting 
agency losses and reducing the trou- 
ble caused by ‘lame ducks.’ 

“The General Adjustment Bureau 
has been formed and is rendering need- 
ed and effective service. Many large 
companies, however, still prefer to 
give the personal service of their spe- 
cial agents, often to the satisfaction of 
the assured and the profit of the agent 
and the company in the adjustment of 
claims.” 





The American Central is coming into 
the New England field with an auto- 
mobile policy covering all forms of haz- 
ard ordinarily coveved under the ma- 
rine policy. The American Central and 
the Maryland Casuaity are now under 
joint management for New England and 
will probably co-operate closely in the 
new venture in connection with auto- 
mobile insurance. 

Some of the large war risk insurers 
are complaining of the rates from Eng- 
land to this country. They maintain 
there is littke danger from war risks 
and that such rates as % of 1 per cent. 
fer rubber are too high. 








Among recent licenses issued in 
West Virginia are Continental, G. M. J. 
Bowers, Martinsburg; Fireman’s Fund, 


Harry O. Steiner, Parkersburg; Nord 
Deutsche, Joseph E. Stealey, Clarks- 
burg; St. Paul F. & M., H. F. Modlin, 


Clarksburg; Svea, E. G. Smith, Weston. 





THE REVENUE TAX 
The re-enactment of the emergency 
revenue laws is one of the features of 
President Wilson’s program for raising 
revenue which he will lay before the 
Ways and Means Committee in Novem- 
ber, according to the New York Sun. 
FOR FIRE FIGHTERS 
For the benefit of fire fighters, Tho- 
mas A. Edison has developed a portable 
storage battery searchlight outfit. It 
consists of a waterproof twenty-inch 
projector on trunnion mounting. The 
projector is equipped with a thirty-five 
volt 750 watt focus-type Edison lamp. 
It is often impgssible for firemen to 
see their way because of the black 
smoke that envelops them at most of 
the serious fires. The new light is to 
be used to meet this condition. 


THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID 
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in America” 
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HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 
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E. J. SLOAN 
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For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAS A 
. ff iia $1,000,000.00 
OS aera 4,585,075.59 
Cash Surplus to Policy Holders 1,706,316.03 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its manage- 
ment, and the management of THE HAN- 
OVER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. 
R. EMORY WARFIELD 
JOSEPH McCORD ..Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON ..... Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK . 


ein President 








1853 Sixty-First Year 1914 


FARMERS’ 


Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
Assets (Dec. 31, 1913). . $1,152,425 
Net Surplus “ 542.514 
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The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 
OVER PLANTS IN ACTUAL 

SERVICE 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


AGENCIES 
5708 Grand Central Terminal, 
448 John Hancock Building, 
1216 Lytton Building, 
335 Wabash Building, 
915 Postal Building, 


1500 


New York 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
San Francisco, Cal. 


304 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 


Northern Electric Company Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd, 
: _ Johannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 
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Real Estate (Equity) 
Mortgage Loans 
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New York City Agent, 





ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 


WH. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New Yerk City. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Brooklyn Agent, 


First National Fire Insurance Company 
of the United States 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 3ist, 1914 


LIABILITIES 
ennwoend 3 254,500.00 Outstanding Fire Losses ...................$ 39,278.41 
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JOHN E. SMITH, Managing Underwriter 


FRANK ECKEL BECKER, 153 Remsen St. 
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ATTITUDE OF HOME 
REGARDING CONTINGENTS 


WOULD NOT OPPOSE TRIAL OF 
PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 


More Local Agents Give Their Views 
on Subject to The Eastern 
Underwriter 


Some further interesting views on 
the subject of contingent commissions 
are printed herewith: 

President Snow, of the Home Insur- 
ance Co., said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“I may say briefly, that only experi- 
ence can determine whether the Con- 
tingent Commission plan of compensa- 
tion would work out, either with re- 
spect to the agents, the companies or 
the public, as theoretically anticipated 
by some of its more positive advocates. 
TLis Company would not oppose a gen- 
eral trial of the plan, although we are 
not by any means as sure of its gen- 
eral or specific advantages as some ap- 
pear to be.” 

It Walker Got Contingents During Busi- 
ness Career He Could Retire 

Ed. E. Walker, Covington, Ky.: If my 
office had been placed on a Contingent 
basis for the entire time it has been in 
existence, namely 23 years, I could now 
retire, that is, provided the basic com- 


mission would have been sufficiently 
high to conform to what is known as 
expected city territory to which this 


city and Cincinnati, Ohio, belong. 

I do not believe that under the pres- 
ent existing plan of indiscriminate ap- 
pointment of agents as practiced by 
many companies, would enable agents 
in the larger cities to operate on a 
15, per cent. basis. 

In other words if there is to be any 
such reduction of commission in the 
larger cities then there must be a radi- 
cal readjustment of the agency force. 
Says Insurance Companies Are on Trial 

J. Frank Cantwell, of the Pray 
Agency, Indianapolis: In regard to 
Mr. Rumsey’s declaration that the in- 
surance companies would probably be 
legislated on the contingent insurance 
basis, I am of the opinion that this will 
be more or less the disposition of the 
local agent in reference to his handling 
of business. Or, in other words, the 
insurance companies of to-day are on 
trial and it is up to the companies to 
see that the local agents handle insur- 
ance business in the field in a way 
which will justify insurance becoming 
a more professional and paying busi- 
ness. If the insurance men do not take 
up these views, I am of the opinion that 
the State will legislate them clear out 
of business. It is easy to see that if 
local insurance agents are upon a con- 
tingent basis that the underwriting 
hazard would be far less to home offi- 
ces and I am quite sure would put in- 
surance men on a more professional 
basis. 

Views of W. J. Carey 

W. J. Carey, Carey & Zimmerman, 
Cincinnati: The subject of Contingent 
Commissions is one that cannot be an- 
swered off-hand as there are so many 
different angles and conditions to con- 


sider, before arriving at a point that 
will decide the exact basis of either 
the permanent or the contingent per- 


centages, and as I have just returned 
from the State and National conven- 
tions as well as the Northwest meet- 
ing, you may understand that quite an 
accumulation is on my desk needing 
my attention, so that I will ask you to 


excuse me from taking up the matter 
in detail as it should be. 
Having been engaged in the insur- 


ance agency business for some twenty 
years, over one-half of which time was 
under a contingent agreement, I am 
convinced that the adoption of contin- 
gent contracts is desirable from the 
agents’ and also companies’ standpoint. 
I think the basis commission should be 
fixed at a point where the agent's 
earnings are sufficient to maintain him 
and the contingent should be used 


more as an incentive or increase for 
selection of business, or as a reward 
for using his intelligent discrimination 
and in turning down such classes, or 
individual risks which will bring loss 
to the company. 

It is difficult to make any hard and 
fast rule, as there is such a vast dif- 
ference in agents, while most of them 
undoubtedly have the company’s inter- 
ests at heart there are many others 
who will fire in a risk willy-nilly with- 
out regard to conditions surrounding 
the risk and even kick should the com- 
pany criticise the risk. 

On the other hand many compani- 
nies, or more especially the field men, 
instruct the agents to “send in the 
business and the company will attend 
to the underwriting,” in which case 
fhe agent is simply a collector of pre- 
miums and business and under these 
circumstances it would seem to me the 
agent would not be entitled to share 
ix the profits which he had made no 
attempt to deliver, for if a profit be 
made in this kind of an agency it 
would be purely luck. 

Wallace Reid, New York City: I do 
not come in direct contact with the as- 
sured, my business being exclusively 
with brokers. My opinion on the sub- 
ject would perhaps not reflect the view 
of the average local agent who comes 
in close touch with the assured. In the 
nearly ten years that I have represent- 
ed the interests of certain companies 
in the metropolitan district, I have 
never had any contract or understand- 
ing with any one of them that did not 
include a profit commission. If this 
contingent commission were to be elim- 
inated from my compensation, the busi- 
ness would not offer the attraction to 
me that it now does. 

Leo Schlaudecker, Erie, Pa.:The 
paper delivered by David Rumsey, vice- 
president of the Continental, was a 
masterly version of the subject. 

This office has been favoring contin- 
gent commissions for the past ten years, 
ever since I have taken an active inter- 
est in the business. I have very care 
fully looked up the records of our office, 
as to net premiums received and losses 
paid by all of the companies whom we 
represent, and have represented for 
over forty years, and find that they 
have all made a very handsome profit 
ir our agency, which is probably due 
largely to the fact that the business 
which was placed on the books, was 
placed there by my father and brothers, 
who carefully selected the risks. No 
brokers’ business was accepted. It was 
ail direct business, and this is the rea- 
son, no doubt, that the agency has 
shown such a great profit. I felt at that 
time that we should have participated 
somewhat in this profit which the com- 
panies received. 

I might add that ever since we have 
had contingent arrangements with our 
companies, there has been, I believe, but 
cone occasion when we did not receive 
a handsome contingent commission 
at the end of the year. This contingent 
commission we place in a savings ac- 
count, separate from our regular busi- 
ness banking account, and it shows a 
nice cash balance which we have 
earned in this way. I might add that 
at the present time I am trying out a 
small flat commission with a 20 per 
cent. contingent commission with one 
oi my companies. 

I feel thoroughly satisfied by the 
forty years’ experience of this office, 
that the loss ratio would be materially 
reduced. 

Howard Ferris, Jr., Cincinnati, O.: 
I was indeed fortunate in having the 
pleasure of listening to Mr. Rumsey 
when he read his splendid paper on 
“Contingent Commissions” in Indian- 
apolis last week. For the past few 
years we have been working on contin- 
gent commission with one of our com- 
panies, and from our experience in the 
past we heartily believe that if this 
plan was adopted by all the companies 
it would not only benefit the company 
and the assured, but also the local 
agent, which of course is of vital im- 
portance to us. We find that uncon- 
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sciously we watch our loss ratio in our 
contingent commission company more 
closely than we do in the other com- 
pany. The solicitor problem requires 
deep thought. Some of the agencies in 
Cincinnati to-day are paying the soli- 
citors 25 per cent. on mercantile poli- 
cies. We understand that no agency is 
paying less than 20 per cent. I do not 
believe there is an agency in Cincin- 
nati that is making a dollar on the soli- 
citor business. With a lower flat com- 
mission and a higher contingent com- 
mission, by careful underwriting, we 
could make a reasonable profit on this 
business. I have talked to a great many 
agents in Cincinnati on this subject, 
and the only reason I have been able to 
get for the large commission paid soli- 
citors is—“If we don’t somebody else 
will.” 

As to whether the contingent com- 
mission should be based upon the agen- 
cy plan or upon the single company, J 
am not prepared to say, although off- 
hand it appears to me that the single 
company plan would be the only fair 
way to the companies. I am neither 
prepared to say how much of our remu- 
neration should be flat commission and 
how much contingent, but I do believe 
that the contingent commission should 
be the larger. I also think that the 
change should be recommended by the 
local agent. 


Frederick E. Warner, Salem: I have 
always been in favor of contingent com- 
mission basis for the fire insurance 
business, and have conducted my agen- 
cy along that line so far as it was pos- 
sible to arrange with my companies. I 
believe that the business should be so 
arranged that the agent would receive 
a fixed compensation commensurate 
with the service rendered in securing 
the business and collecting the premi- 
ums. He should then have a contingent 
commission large enough so that he 
would give his best efforts to under- 
writing the business, with the hope of 
further remuneration as a reward for 
his knowledge and care in the selection 
o: the business sent to the various 
companies. 

I have never been able to satisfacto- 
rily answer the question as to why com- 
panies paid such a large rate of com- 
mission for some business in preference 
to others, but I believe that the contin- 
gent commission basis will wipe out all 
differences in this respect. The line 
between flat and contingent commission 
I think, can be satisfactorily adjusted 
and amicably so, by conferences be- 


tween representatives of the agents 
and the company. 
Frederick W. Cole, Atlanta: Com- 
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pensation of agents by payment of con- 
tingent commissions has. always been 
favored by me, and so far as I am in- 
formed, by a majority of local agents 
in the Southeast. 


If correct in principle, the objec- 
tions—which are neither few nor un- 
real—should be overcome. 


No definite plan should be made un- 
til the subject has had mature thought, 
full consideration given to local and 
sectional conditions, and free expres- 
sion of opinion secured from compa- 
nies and agents. 

So many adjustments would be nec- 


essary, that it is highly desirable that 
a practical and generally acceptable 
plan should be agreed upon before 
adoption. A bad system in commission 


payment—like our government tariff 
is preferable to frequently changing 
methods. 

It is 
graded 
to say 
creased 


but fair to the advocates of 
commissions, in this section, 
that the number of these in- 
since the comparatively recent 
change to this method in the South. 
While the amount of increased com- 
pensation has been satisfactory, not a 
few fear that legislation interference 
is probable, and the hazard of State 
rating as well as commission regula- 
tion enhanced. 





JEWELRY PLANT FIRE 

So far investigation has failed to dis- 
close what caused the fire which did 
$25,000 loss in the Newark jewelry fac- 
tory at No. 178 Emmett street. It 
started on the second floor, and the 
opinion of the inspectors of the bureau 
of combustibles and fire risks is that 
spontaneous combustion ignited the 
contents of a barrel of waste paper. 
The fire had gained considerable head- 
way before an alarm was sent in by the 
automatic apparatus of the American 
District Telegraph. 
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Divergencies of Bookkeeping Methods 
Told to New York Insurance 
Society 


James A. McKenna, public account- 
ant and adjuster with offices at 
John street, New York City, delivered 
an address to the New York Insurance 


oo 


Society on Tuesday, the subject of 
which was “The Ascertainment of 
Value and Profits From Books of <Ac- 
count.” Mr. McKenna is considered 
an authority on insurance accounting 
methods and, in his address, he pre- 
sented his subject from several new 


aspects, including many of his personal 
views and experiences. 


Mr. McKenna defined value, as 
shown by books of account, to be an 
expression of worth presumably re- 


ascertainable from actual 
which, at the time of 
the worth of the 


and entered on the 


corded and 
transactions 
record, represented 
articles dealt in 


books of account with the ultimate ob- 
ject of showing the result of such 


transactions at a given time. The value 
deduced from books of account may be 
subject to increase or decrease caused 
by appreciation or depreciation, subse- 


quently to the entry of the worth of 
the commodity on the books. 
Definition of Terms 

Profit, as ascertained from books of 


expression, in money 
excess receipts from 
This profit is usu 


account, is the 
value, of the 
sales over the cost. 


ally expressed in the form of a per- 
centage on sales, though it would ap- 
pear to be more logical if the custom 
were to determine the profit percent- 
age upon the cost. The terms value 
and profit considered in their relation 
one to the other and _ ascertained 
therefrom, are so dependent on each 
other for their accuracy and expres 
sion of truth that perfect consistency 
must be maintained in the treatment 
of all factors which in a given set of 


ascertain- 
incorrectly 


for the 


one be 


beoks are employed 
ment of both, for if 


determined, it necessarily follows that 
both are. 
Uniformity of Systems 
The factis that, evenin kindred busi 


there is no uniformity of sys- 
tem or practice in keeping books or in 
treating items. In 
a great divergence of opinion, accord- 
ing to Mr. McKenna, as to what con 
stitutes cost without any author 
itative guide, it is impossible to fix 
any standard 

To find 
value of a 
usual and 
fcllow the 
sured has 


nesses, 


cost fact, there is 


So 


from books of account, the 
merchandise, t 
procedure 
which the 
for in 


segzregations 


stock of 
customary 
lines upon 
kept books, 
the 


is tO 
as 
his most 
necessary 
the claim for 


Instances 


loss as 


are observed and 


prepared by the assured is based on 
and taken from such sources. 

The factors which usually come un 
der observation and cal] for the con- 
sideration of the person entrusted with 
the ascertainment of value and profit 
are: an inventory of stock on hand at 
a certain date, the purchase of mate 
rial since then (as evidenced by in 
voices), freight and other necessary 


the case of 
added 


lich in 
should be 





items of cost, to w 


a manufacturer, labor 


and all necessary manufacturing ex- 
penses and legitimate overhead charg 
es, carried down to the date of the fire 
The aggregate of these items would 
represent the value of the stock at the 
time of fire provided, there had been 
no sales or shipments during the peri 


od covered by the account as prepared 
under instructions and it would 
be necessary to deal with a simple 
problem in addition But there is al- 
the question of sales reduc 
the amount realized for the 
goods to their cost value; or, 
are sold at less 
must be added 1] 
This requires a 


these 


ways and 
tion of 
sale of 
when 
a sum 
the cost 


goods tian cost, 


ereto to equal 


determina 


Practice of Ascertaining Profit 

Custom has established the practice 
of ascertaining what percentage of 
profit or advance over cost has been 
realized from sales of goods or of the 
product of the particular business un- 
der consideration. Custom has also 
prescribed certain rules as to how such 
percentage of profit or cost is ascer- 
tained and unless there is good reason 
t>» the contrary, these customs are fol- 
lowed for they are usually acceptable 
to both claimant and the insuring com- 
pany. 

In cases where 
previous period of business, 
where a fire occurs before any inven- 
tory had been taken, it becomes more 
difficult to find a profit ratio to reduce 
the sales amount to a cost basis in 
order that a proper deduction may be 
made from the value of the stock rep- 
resented by purchases or manufacture. 
Under such circumstances in the case 
of a manufacturer, the stock value 
may be ascertained by finding the in- 
dividual cost of material, labor, and 
overhead charges of the articles manu- 
factured; then should be ascertained 
the sums realized from the sales of 
such articles, or, if not all, a sufficient 
number of such articles in order that 
a fair and equitable percentage of 
profit may be arrived at to reduce the 
aggregate output to a cost basis. 

In the case of a merchant or a job- 
ber, where the goods retain their iden- 


been no 
namely, 


there has 


tity in whole or in part, an examina- 
tion of the sales will show at once the 
price realized for the articles dealt in, 
and the percentage of profit can be 
easily obtained to apply to the sum 
realized in order to reduce the sum 
to cost basis; or, if the business is 
o: such a nature as to call for a more 
extended ascertainment of profit, the 
amount of profit or advance on each 
class of goods and on each style of 
goods can be ascertained, and by tat 


may be reached the value of 
goods which have been shipped or 
removed from the premises where the 
fire occurred and upon which claim is 
predicated To particularize any kind 
of business would be next to impos- 
sible. 

From consideration of methods 
of arriving at the ratio of Mr. 
McKenna took up the question of value 


method 
the 


the 


profit, 


as entered upon the books, and the 
profit as ascertained from that value, 
presuming that a correct record of all 
transactions is made in the books 
The value and profit deducible on 


books of account depend on the verity 
of the entries made therein and it is to 
the elimination of any or in- 
expression of value either 
and a misun- 
constitutes value 


excessive 
creased 

through a 
derstanding of 


misconception 
what 


or a deliberate attempt to increase 
such value that the accountant who is 
entrusted with the responsibility of 


ascertainment of these two sub 
jects has in actual practice to frequent- 


ly address his attention. 


the 


Soundness of Book Entries 

Profit, in and of but the 
reflex of the placed in 
the books, or enter in 
the which 
should be of before 
ust profit 
deducible the 


itself, is 
entries 
omission to 
transactions 
record that 
made of the 
from entries in 


other 
the 
books the 
So 
any may be 
ratio 


book 


were possible, the soundness of 


Mcre Floor Space at No. 100 William 
Street Secured—History of Unique 
Institution 
The New York Underwriters Agency, 
which started at No. 6 Pine street, New 
York City, with a force of seven men 
and which paid an annual rental of 
$1,800, now finds 14,0°0 square feet of 


floor space inadequate. This amount 
of space has been occupied at Nos. 98 


to 106 William street, 68 to 78 John 
street, and 29 to 41 Platt street, this 
city. Increasing business has made it 
necessary to secure additional floor 


space in the building in William street. 
It will move to the new space its Cana- 


dian and loss departments. This will 
give the American business the addi- 
tional room that is required. It also 


makes the offices among the largest to 
be found either in this country or 
abroad. 

Loyal Agency Corps 


The growth of the New York Under- 
writers Agency has been one of the 
most interesting phases of the fire in- 
surance business. There is nothing like 
this institution. It was the first under- 
writers’ agency, and its standing with 
agents is demonstrated by the fact that 
7,500 agents represent it. These agents 
are, aS a rule, prominent members of 
the local agency community. The New 
York Underwriters Agency has never 
irdulged in a scramble for business. 
Its agents have come by gradual devel- 
opment and once appointed have stuck. 
In fact, it is doubtful if there are more 
loyal agents to found anywhere 
Part of this is due to the standing t 


be 


1G 


tested; and 
books, 
for 
be 


entries should be 
where there is absence of the 
documents or records necessary 
such verifications, recourse should 
had to other avenues of information 
which ought to lead into and form a 
part of the bookkeeping system of the 
concern. 


such 


Mr. McKenna quoted everal instan- 
ces illustrating the great divergencies 
of bookkeeping methods and the dif- 
ferent charges made by different hous- 
es and different businesses for the 
same overhead expenses. In closing 
he said: 

“Concerning the actual work of in 


vestigation of books for the purpose of 
eliminating fraud which has been 
planted therein, it may be said that 
while, to the uninitiated, the labor 


may appear to be trying and unpromis- 


ing, still, to those who pursue the 
work with the creative imagination 
necessary to draw from the _ entries 
and read beneath the figures the sug 


gestion and clue leading to the unravel 
ing of the skein of fraud showing 
wherein they are contrary to the truth 
and misrepresent the facts that should 


have appeared, it is a real pleasure 
and a test of the gold of experience 
that is on deposit in the mental treas- 


ury of the investigator 

“To lay bare the artificial means to 
create value and swell profits, and to 
take away all such inflation and mal 
practice, thereby restoring the proper 
condition, is a labor which, far from 
tiring, holds to the end the concen- 
trated energy ot the investigator 
whose reward is ample and 
when he has separated the 
the true.” 


satisfying 
false from 
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respect they feel for John H. and A. R. 
Stoddart. 


How New York Underwriters Agency 
Started 

Alexander Stoddart came to Amer- 
ica in 1844, a lad of eight, and eventu 
ally became an agent of the Aetna in 
the West. Attracted to New York in 
the fall of 1863, he some months later 
opened an office at Nos. 4-6 Pine street, 
New York, acting as general agent for 
a quartette of companies, which fur- 
nished to a property owner a single 
policy. The idea of having one policy 
backed by four strong companies made 
a hit with the public and with agents. 
A man of genius, Mr. Stoddart intro- 
duced the daily report and many other 
features, including a short, terse form 
of policy in the plain terms of the busi 
world, a contract that any one 
understand. 
The New York 


ness 
could 
Underwriters Agency 
was the first insurance office to enter 
the South after the Civil War. It was 
after,the Chicago fire that the agency 
made a ten strike. Mr. Stoddart im- 
mediately saw the importance of 
speedy loss settlements there, as what 
the people who burned out wanted was 


cash. He sent Clarence Knowles to 
Chicago with a trunk full of blank 
proofs of loss, and he paid losses as 


fast as adjusted. 
The New York Underwriters Agency 
extended the : 


scope of its operations in 


the nineties, when through it was re 
irsured the Guardian of London, 2,000 
new agents were added by this one 
coup. On January 1, 1895, for the pur 
pose of strengthening their position as 


general agents, the Stoddarts organized 
a firm, with Alexander as mem 
ber and John H. as junior member. In 


senior 





1907, on the death of Alexander, John 
Hf. Stoddart was made senior member 
and A. R. junior membe rhe firm, as 





at present constituted, is imbued with 


the traditions of the founde of the 
New York Underwriters Agency, the 
carrying out of whose ideals is largel 


responsible for the maintainance of an 


unbroken record of 


success 


HEAT RINGS ALARM 


The Sensitive Wire System Used in 
Parliament House, Toronto, 
Canada 


used in the 
Canada 


alarm 
House, 


The fire 
Parliament 
consists of a series of sensitive 
stretched between the 
structure. These wires 
tral point or station in the basement 
The slightest unusual heat affects the 
wires and rings an alarm which regis 
the exact location of the danger 
Kven so sma!l a heat as is caused by 
the dropping of a lighted match upon 
the stone floor is promptly reported 


System 
Toronto, 
wires 

the 


cen 


stones of 


meet at a 


ters 


NEW AGENCY IN NEWARK 


} 


\ new agency has been opened in 
Newark, N. J., under the name. of 
Mueller & sJauman The companies 


Frank 
Provi 
Hart 


Providence, 
Pennsylvania, 
Standard of 


are the Equitable of 
lin Fire, State of 


dence-Washington, 


ford and Union of Paris. Mr. Bauman 
was formerly with Fred B. Thompson 
of New York 


KEY RATES REDUCED 


\t the regular quarterly meeting of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of Al 
legheny county, the principal action 
tuken was the adoption of the report of 


the Executive Committee recommend 
ing a reduction in the key rating on 
both the north and south sides of Pitts 
burgh, from 30 cents to 21 cents on 


from 30 cents to 20 


side. 


the north side and 
cents on the south 
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GLASS DEALERS FORM COMBINE 


DESPITE SHERMAN TRUST LAW 


Boost in Price of Plate Glass Will !n- 
crease Loss Ratios at Least Eight 
Per Cent. 
influential plate glass 
manufacturers in New York City have 
made a “gentlemen’s” agreement to in- 
crease the charge for plate glass. For 
the past two weeks some of the larg- 
est jobbers and dealers in Greater New 
York have been holding conferences 
to arrive at an agreement as to their 
rates. The first result of their delib- 
erations has been the issuance of a re- 
vised schedule of prices that practic- 
ally amounts to an ultimatum to the 
plate glass insurance companies. 
Various dealers have sent their re- 
vised schedules to the insurance com- 
panies, the most noteworthy of which 
are those of the J. H. Werbelovsky Es- 
tate and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. Werbelovsky is the largest com- 


The most 


pany of plate glass jobbers in the 
United States, with a stock of glass 
valued as nearly a million dollars. The 


letter of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
the largest glass manufacturing com- 
pany, was sigred by R. T. Conley, lo- 
cal manager, and dated October 11, al- 
though it was not received until the 
15th, after the letter from the jobber. 

The letters sent out by the above 
named firms are almost identical in 
wording and prices. That formulated 
by the Pittsburgh company is as here 
given in part. 

“We are pleased to quote you as fol 
lows on your plate glass replacements 


in New York City: 

“New glass, 90-30 per cent. of the 
manufacture.’s price list of May 1, 1914 

“Salvage allowance (10 sq. ft.), 97 
per cent of the manufacturer's price 
list of May 1, 1914. 

“No allowance for salvage under 1) 
sq. ft. 

‘No allowance for unmarketable salv 
age (salvage so badly scratched or oth 
erwise damaged as to have no market 
value whatever). 

“When our wagon is sent to a wron 


address, or when a tenant will not al 


low us to set the glass, there will b 
ap additional charge of $3 for cartag 

difficult 
etc., there will be an 
SIXty 


‘For show case settings, or 
cttings in iron, 
aaditional charge or 


hour per man.” 


cents pe 


A plate glass underwriter said to Th 
Eastern Underwriter Wednesday 
‘If there were any real justification 


prices, the compan 
to criticize, as gla 

is fairly cheap, but the factories hay: 
rot raised the price, therefore, dealers 
are paying no more for their glass. On 
the other hand, the price of glass is 
subject to the law of supply and de 


for the advance in 


ies would be slow 


mend and the manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers have not even a shadow 
of excuse for increasing the price on 


the score of 4 big demand because their 
warehouses are fairly overloaded wita 
excess glass for which there has been 
no market for months—in fact, for the 
past two years. Real estate and build 
ing operations have been seriously cur 
tailed all over the United 
some time, causing the overstocking of 
the market 

“If plate insurance companie 
are forced to pay this advance in price 
it means that the cost of replacing 
their losses in this city next vear will 
be a quarter of a million dollars mor» 
than this year, or practically an in 
crease of 20 per cent. 
a 40 per cent. loss ratio will automatic 


with glass. 


glass 


ally increase to 48 per cent., which is 
food for thought for some plate glass 
‘underwriters’ who have a rather pre 


carious hold on their jobs. 


States for 


In other words, 


“The plate glass companies at the 
present time are paying about 90-30 per 
cent. on the March 1, 1910, manufactur- 


ers’ list, receiving credit for salvage 
containing over five square feet of 
space, whereas the new discounts, 


while practically the same, are applic- 
able to the new manufacturers’ list 
price of May 1, 1914. The list valua- 
ticns in the May 1, 1914, list are from 
15 per cent .to 40 per cent. higher than 
the March 1, 1910, list that the com- 
panies are using at present.” 

Another company official, interviewed 
ou this subject, intimated that if the 
dealers persisted in their present 
course and managed to boost the prices, 
his company would adopt means to 
combat it. He further intimated that, 
it necessary, the company would either 
buy its glass direct or invoke the pro- 
tection of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

The plate glass dealers, in defense, 
say that their men have recently be 
come unionized under the domination 
of the ‘American Federation of Labor, 
making it necessary to bring their wage 
scale up to union standard, agree to an 
eight hour day, half day (12 o'clock 
neon on Saturday), and with double 
pay for overtime. It is claimed by the 
insurance interests in rebuttal that the 
wages paid heretofore were equal to if 
not greater than the union wages. 


PITTSBURGH ORGANIZATION 

The Pittsburgh Casualty Agents’ As- 
seciation was launched at a dinner 
given at the Union Club on Tuesday of 
last week. The objects of the associa- 
tion are to promote good fellowship 


among the casualty interests in Pitts- 
burgh. The following officers were 


elected: Wallace M. 
Jchn L. Rivolta, vice-president; Henry 
J. Harder, secretary-treasurer. Execu- 
tive Committee: David F. Collingwood, 
Jemes M. Henry, N. S. Riviere. 


Reid, president; 
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F. & D. ANNOUNCES CONTEST 


FOR 


ACCIDENT 


Gold Watches, 


Knives Will 


AND 


Gold Cuff Links and 
Reward the 


Winners 


On October 


posit 


health contest 


ber 30. 
country 


into 
population. 


inaugurated an 
that will run to Novem- 
The Company has divided the 
classes according 
classifications 


respectively: 


iowns 


over 
over 25,000 to 


000 to 250,000: 


0 In 


each 


five 
These 

Towns 
100,000 to 
100,000; 


class 


the Fidelity 


over 


Focus Your Efforts 


on one Casualty and Surety Company. 


The Maryland Casualty Company writes all 


classes of Casualty Insurance and Fidelity and 


Surety Bonds. 


You can save a tremendous amount of time 


and energy and thus make more money by placing 


all of these lines with us. 


You deal here with specialists in each line. 


We take just as good care of that particular line 


as if it were our only one. 


Also, you have accounts to keep with only 


one Company instead of with many. 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE—BALTIMORE 


THE COMPANY THAT 


ARYLAND /ASUALTY/ OM 
ERITS \OMPLETE\ON 


HELPS 


ITS 


PANY 
FIDENCE 


SURETY 
BONDS 


AGENTS 


HEALTH 


accident 


200,000; 
towns over 
towns of less than 
there are 


prizes for the three largest writers of 


new approved paid for accident and 
health business. 
The first prizes consist of 17-jewel, 


14 K. solid gold watches: second prizes, 


14 K. heavy solid gold cuff links; third 
prizes, 14 K. solid gold pocket knives, 
containing two blades and file. 
Rules 
Rules governing the contest follow: 
The individual who actually se- 
cures the risk must see that his 
name appears in the upper right 


hand corner of the application, 
otherwise he will not receive 
credit. Risks written by firms or 
corporations must be reported in 
the individual name of one of the 
members or officers thereof, 

Applications for risks to be in- 
cluded must be received at the 
home office on or before Decem- 
ber 6, 1915 

Premiums for risks to be includ- 
ed must be received at the home 
office on or before December 23, 
1915 


NEW TOURIST AGENCY 


American Express Co, Will Sell Bag- 
gage, Life and Travel Accident 
Insurance 
The American Express Co. intends 
to open a travel or tourists’ depart- 
ment, which will be a rival of Cook's 


and other tourist agencies 

Ralph E. Towle, manager of the trav- 
e: department of the American Express 
Ccmpany, stated to The Eastern Un 
derwriter on Tuesday that the company 
contemplated opening ticket offices in 
al' of the large cities of the United 
States and that the agent in each of 
fice would be permitted to make simi 
lar arrangements for selling insurance. 

“The ticket offices of this depart 
ment of the American Express Co. will 
insure passengers’ baggage and _ sell 
usual life insurance custom 
arily used by travelers. This will be 
done by us not independently, but as 
insurance companies deal- 


policies 


agents for 
ing in risks.” 

The American Express Co. will sell 
tickets of the Travelers for accident 
insurance, and the Hartford for tourist 
floater baggage insurance. This per 
mission has been granted as an addi- 
tional accommodation to travelers from 
“which the American Express Company 
receives no revenue whatever. It is a 
similar arrangement to that which the 
Travelers has with the ticket agents 
of the New York Central and the Aetna 
with the ticket agents of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford 


these 
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CASUALTY CO.’S NEW PAPER 


MAKES HIT WITH AGENCY CORPS 


Department Heads Discuss Topics of 
General Interest to Business— 
J. J. Sheridan Editor 


The new monthly Bulletin to be 1s- 
sued by the Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica made its initial appearance this 
week and scored a hit with agents. It 
ic interesting, instructive and well writ- 
ten. J. J. Sheridan is the editor. 

The first number devotes to the prog- 
ress made by the company during the 
twelve years of its existence. There 
ere full page pictures of Lyman A. 
Spalding, chairman of the board; E. W. 
De Leon, president; Edward L. Hearn, 
vice-president and general manager; 
and John S. Jenkins, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The Contributors 

On the cover is a picture of the beau- 
tiful fifteen story home office building 
at No. 68 William Street. Among the 
contributors are C. A. Irwin, who writes 
on claims; Charles 8S. who dis- 
cusses workmen’s compensation rate 
making; James H. Hughes, whose sub- 
ject is surety; A. U. Quint, who gives 
pointers relative to soliciting burglary 
insurance; Hugh M. Krumbhaar, who 
Ciscusses the engineering and inspec- 
tion department; and F. E. Teodor, who 
talks of cancelation and their remedies. 

In the way of news the Bulletin tells 
cl the organization of the new medical 
enc surgical department under the man 


Forhes, 


agement of the company’s medical di- 
rector, Dr. G. Frederick Brooks, and 
Dr. G. C Darlington, his assistant. 
There is also an announcement of the 


appointment of Walter L. Schnaring as 
Superintendent of the Accident and 
Health Departments, of the continuance 
of Mr. Teodor as Superintendent of the 
Cemmercial Accident and Health De 
partment, and of the underwriting 
Feard to study conditions in commer- 


cial accident and health lines, consist 
ing of Messrs. Schnaring, Teodor, Ed- 
nie and Marden. 
Company’s Growth 
The net premiums received from Oc- 
tober 1, 1903, to October 1, 1915. will 


exceed $24,090,000, or an average of $2,- 


000,000 per year. The losses paid dur 


ing this period will exceed $12,500,000, 
or an average of over $1,000,099 each 
year. The commissions and manage- 


ment expenses paid will exceed $10,59),- 
000, or an average of a liltle less than 
$900,000 per year. The reserves for 
future losses are estimated at $1,400,- 
000. The total the com- 
pany on October 1, exclusive of 
capital and surplus, $2,500,000. 
The total assets of th: 


arves ol 
1915, 
excee ad 


company at this 


res¢ 


date exceed $3,400,000. The company 
has paid in dividends to stockholders 
$337,500, these dividends being 6 per 
cent. per year upon the capital stock, 


and having been paid «ontinuously with- 
out interruption since 1907. 
The Officers 
Editor Sheridan has given a brief his 
tory of company organ:zation and per- 
sonalities as follows: 


“In 1903, two well-known insurance 


men, Andrew Freedman and Edwin W. 
De Leon, founded the Casualty Com- 
pany of America. Mr. Freedman has 
long since left the company, but Mr. 
De Leon, during the years intervening, 
has worked hard and faithfully for the 
success of the company, and can to-day 
look upon his efforts in that direction 
with great pride, and upon his work 
as a great achievement. In this time, 
he served the company for six years 
as vice-president and general manager, 
until he was elected president in 1909. 
In addition to his duties as president, 
he also has personal charge of the 
company’s underwriting, and as a re- 
sult, the company’s business to-day is 
built up of the best risks obtainable 
in America. 

“Lyman A. Spalding, general counsel 
and chairman of the board of directors, 
was for two years president of the 
company. During nis regime as presi- 
dent, the company made _ wonderful 
strides in all departments, and Mr. 
Spalding, as well as Mr. De Leon, can 
also look with pride upon the company 
he once so ably managed. Mr. Spald- 
ing has charge of the legal and claim 
departments and in addition to super- 
vising this work he is the trial counsel 
in all suits defended by the company in 
New York, and is generally considered 
one of the best lawyers in the city. 

Control of Agency Department 

“Edward L. Hearn became identified 
with the company in the capacity of 
vice-president in 1907. As an organ- 
izer, Mr. Hearn holds a high position, 
and the work he performed when asso- 
ciated with the Knights of Columbus, 
puts him as such in a class by himself. 
Under his able management as vice- 
president and general manager, the 
Casualty Company of America has 
made great progress in all directions, 
and to-day, Mr. Hearn is respected by 
all who know him and have received 
from him the hearty welcome always 
accorded to everyone. Mr. Hearn has 
direct control of the Agency Depart- 
ment, and under his able management 
aud through his wise selection, the 
agency force of this company compares 
favorably with that of any other casu- 
alty company. 

“In 1914, John S. Jenkins was e'ected 
a director and secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Jenkins is one of New York’s most 
able lawyers, and combined with his 
legal experience, his ability as treas- 
urer makes him a very important fac- 
tor in the success of the company. To 
those who have business dealings with 
him, to know him is a pleasure. 

“George E. Barrett is assistant sec- 
retary and purchasing agent of the 
company. Although his duties are nu- 
merous, Mr. Barrett always finds time 
to look after the interests of the agents, 
and in the matter of supplies, ‘nothing 
is too good for the agents, is the way 
Mr. Barrett puts it. 

“John Dymock, assistant treasurer of 


the company, cast his lot with us in 
1911 as chief accountani. Through 
faithful and efficient service, he was 


promoted to the important position he 
now fills with credit to himself and thea 
company.” 
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AGENTS WANTED IN. 


Union Casualty Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Assets Ineome Surplus to Policy Holders 
me 2. So S ap RRR 2) Se: « Y a: Me $111,25 
1910 - - - 239,463 - - - - 43,293 - - - - 463 
1911 - - - 341,399 - - - - 166,679 - - . - 241,037 
1912 - - - - 425,570 - - - - 273,970 - - - - 278,776 
1913 - - - - 584,023 - - - - 547,263 - - - - 270,395 
1914 - - 769,77 — 627,232 - - 343,161 


“we cee Pennsyl vania— Maryland— District of Columbia 
Ohio— Michigan—Illinois—Kentucky— Nebraska and Indiana 





PROSECUTE DISHONEST AGENTS 


James R. Garrett Believes It To Be The 
Only Way To Protect All Interests 
Involved 


The recent conviction of W. S. Mou- 
zon on a charge of misappropriating 
the funds he collected as an agent of 
the National Casualty and other acci- 
dent and health companies was in ac- 
cordance with a definite plan of pro- 
cedure which James R. Garrett, man- 
ager of the eastern department of the 
National, has adopted in his dealings 
with delinquent agents. Mr. Garrett 
outlined his views on the subject to 
The Eastern Underwriter yesterday as 
follows: 

“Up until the present time. it has 
been a comparatively easy thing for 
an accident and health agent to make a 
connection with some other company 
no matter how wlack his previous rec- 
ord may have been. The agents’ li- 
cense law and the co-operation of the 
Insurance Department in enforcing the 
law has eliminated many agents who 
are not fit but when an agent has made 
the rounds of the stock companies or 
has had his license revoked, there still 
remains the mutual companies over 
which the Insurance Department has 
no control as far as the agents go. 

“It has not been the desire or in- 
tention of the companies to employ dis 
honest men but rather the lack of co 
oneration among the companies in ex- 
changing information about discharged 
agents. 

“Because of the lack of harmony, 
men have been able to secure employ 
ment as agents on the strength of 
their appearance and story. 

“The operations of such agents are 
not only a detriment to the company 
they represent but also to other agents 
and the business as a whole. Their 
methods among a group of policyhold- 
ers create distrust for all companies 
and agents. For this reason, it strikes 
me that the one way to rid the busi- 
ness of this evil is to so prosecute 
every agent found to be dishonest that 
the policyholders will realize that the 
company does not knowingly employ 
men of such character and that the 
agents so inclined will keep in the 
straight and narrow path if for no other 
reason than because they are afraid 
to leave it. This is a plan that I have 
adopted in the conduct of mv office 
and it has worked very successfully.” 


SYRACUSE APPOINTMENT 

President T. J. Falvey of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, announces that the 
new firm of McGuire & Butler is gen- 
eral agent at Syracuse, N. Y.. for surety 
and casualty lines. Mr. Charles M. 
McGuire, the senior member, was for- 
merly of the firm of McGuire Brothers 
Ieng general agents for the United 
Stetes Fidelity & Guaranty Co. at Syra- 
cuse. He is one of the leading men of 
that city and with Mr. James P. But- 
ler, controls a large and desirable busi- 
ness. Mr. Falvey also announces the 
appointment of the Henry Insurance 
Agency as general agent at Cincinnati. 








INTERSTATE 
Life & Accident Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











Accident, Health, 
Plate Glass and 
Weekly 
Life Insurance in 
Tenn., Geo. 
and Ky. 











Most Loyal Agency Force on Earth 
AND THERE'S A REASON 


Ask H. D. HUFFAKER, President 





N. Y. COMPENSATION DECISIONS 

Mrs. Natalie Quattrini, widow of Do- 
minico Quattrini, has been awarded 
$7.65 a week by the State Industrial 
Commission. Quattrini was killed, be- 
jig struck by a train while walking the 
tracks of his employer, the Delaware 
and Hudson Company, near Willsboro, 
New York. The company is a self in 
surer. 

Ella Bloomfield, who received an 
award of $11.54 a week for twenty-five 
weeks, because of the loss of a finger, 
from the State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission has been granted an 
additional award of twenty-seven weeks 
at the same rate by the State Indus 
trial Commission. Her employer was 
S. November, 112 East 17th Street, New 
York City, and the insurance was car- 
ried by the Zurich General. 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

The Eastern Underwriter is in re- 
ceipt of the third volume of the series 
of “Live Articles on Accident Freven- 
tion” from the press of the Weekly 
Underwriter. It contains much valu- 
able information and is entitled to a 
place in the library of every accident 
man interested in commercial and in- 
dustrial hazards. Among the chapters 
of particular interest are “Occupational 
Diseases,” by Robert H. Pearson, of 
New York, “Steam Boiler Explosions,” 
by John Lewis, ani “Safety in Crane 
Work,” by the experts of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company. 


RETURNS TO TRAVELERS 
Special Agent Vaughn H. Ray, com- 
pensation and liability department, the 


Travelers, who resigned last May to 
go with the London & Lancashire in 


New York, has returned to the service 
of the Travelers and has been assigned 


+ 


tc the Reading, Pa., district. 


The Travelers, of Hartford, has ap- 
pointed Gerald C. Barnes manager of 
the compensation and liability depart- 
ment in the Omaha branch office. 
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| Special Talks With Local Agents 














G. T. Amsden, of 

How to Rochester, N. Y., rep- 
Write resentative of the 
Contract Bonds National Surety Co. 


since 1907, recently 
volunteered the following information 
abcut the writing of contract bonds: 

“For the last three or four years, our 
omce had been unable to do any con- 
tract business of any amount, there be- 
ing two reasons for ths, no doubt: Ist. 
That we could not secure the approval 
of your Contract Department. 2nd. 
That, partly due to the first reason, we 
were unable to successfully handle the 
contractor. 

“It has been the source of a great 
deal of pleasure to me, within the last 
four or five months, to know that I have 
been successful in handling the con- 
tractor and also securing the approval 
of the Contract Department to a large 
number of bonds. This change was 
brought about by giving a good deal of 
thought to the matter of contract bonds 
and by the very great co-operation of 
your Vice-President Armitage. 

“I found that I had 

Ist. To show the Contract De- 
partment that we were presenting 
only such contracts as had our own 
approval. 

2nd. That we had thoroughly in- 
vestigated the contract and were 
satisfied that the price would al- 
low the contractor a profit. 

3rd. That we had thoroughly in- 
vestigated the contractor. 

4th. That we had fully 
the financial statement. 

5th. That we presented the mat- 
ter to your Contract Department 
after having all the above in com- 
plete form, being particular that 
the application was completely 
made out and that the verification 
form accompanied the application. 

“I realized that all of the above wer? 
very important but that the most im- 
portant points to be presented to the 
Contract Department were the follow- 
ing items: 

“Application 

Names of 
amount of bids. 

Contracts that have been com- 
pleted within the past three or four 
years. 

Amount of work 

Financial Statement 
Assets 
Amount of cash in bank 
Amounts due on completed work 

uncompleted contracts. 


verified 


next bidders and 


contract. 


under 


on 


Accounts receivable—itemized 
and verified. 
Sufficiency of plant and equip- 


ment. 
Liabilities 
Notes payable. 
Accounts payable 
“The above all has to do with the un 


derwriting of the contract bond. The 
most important part, of course, is to 
secure the order, and I found, after 


careful handling of bonds along these 
lines, that the contractor really appre- 
ciated one’s work when it is done pro- 
perly, and the successful contractor 
(which is the one we want), will prefer 
to do business with the man who shows 
himself to be careful and particular in 
his application and financial statements. 
Don’t let any agent be afraid to go into 
the matter carefully and fully with the 
ecntractor. You will win out in the 
long run. My only regret is that I did 


not ‘see the light’ three or four years 
ago.” 
* * * 

E. M. Treat, president of 
Service the American Credit In- 
of Credit demnity Co., summed up 
Insurance a talk about credit insur- 
ance at the World’s In- 

surance Congress as follows: 
Credit insurance performs this im- 
portant service: It adds to a mer- 


chant’s capital, at small cost, a special 


reserve equal to the face of the policy, 
to meet unexpected losses in business. 

It offers collateral security against 
the calamities which come upon pre- 
ferred customers and co-insurance on 
customers with inferior ratings. 

It affords a guaranty that losses on 
merchandise sold during the year cov- 
ered shall not exceed a normal percent- 
age of the gross sales. 

It protects profits against impairment 
through unexpected and unavoidable 
losses. 

It protects against a risk which 
every merchant must otherwise take. 

It helps in preventing losses and as- 
sists in collecting overdue accounts. 

Credit insurance is an. economic 
movement in the right direction, and 
performs, as does all insurance, an im- 
portant part in the betterment of 
citizenship. 

_ = * 


Manager H. E. Moore of 
Coverage the accident and health 
and the department of the Massa- 
Premium chusetts Bonding, calls 


attention to the fact that 
the tendency of agents to sending in 


applications for accident insurance 
written at better classifications than 
are justified by the assured’s occupa- 


tion are an injustice to their clients in 
that, when the need for the coverage 
arises and a claim is made, the fact is 
discovered that the occupation is a 
more hazardous one than that stated in 
the application with resulting difficul- 
ties and keen disappointment for the 
assured who invariably blames the in- 
surance company. 

If the agent insists upon so juggling 
the description of duties applying to 
the assured’s occupation as to cover 
up certain hazards existing in connec- 
tion therewith, he is only inviting trou- 
ble for himself and his client when it 
comes to the adjusting of a claim. He 
should bear in mind that his company 
expects him to insure the applicant un- 
der the most hazardous duties of his 
occupation. 

It has been found many times 
an agent has written a line at 
est premium that when conditions 
clearly explained to the assured he 
much prefers paying the additional pre- 
mium in order that his coverage may 
be complete. He furthermore does not 


when 
the low- 


are 


wish to leave an open question as to 
the amount of indemnity accruing to 
his estate at his death, compelling his 
beneficiaries to accept a pro rated 
amount when they were naturally ex 


pecting the full principal sum set forth 
on his policy. 

The company much prefers occasion 
aliy losing a line than to have it writ 
ten improperly and invite future litiga 
tion which may _ possibly them 
many times the amount indemnity 
to cover claim. Furthermore, by close- 
ly following the proper classifications 
and the exact wording used in the man- 
ual, save not alone the company a great 
deal of correspondence and trouble, but 
the 


cost 


of 


possibility of losing an occasional 
line when the company insists upon 


proper adjustment being made, as it is 
always easier to sell a contract right in 
the first place than to be compelled to 
make a second call in the attempt to 
raise the premium charge. 

Every State has certain 


laws affect- 


ing the matter of discrimination. It 
has been ruled ¢hat it is contrary to 
law for a company to grant different 
benefits and rates to one individual 


than to another except as set 


its manual of classifications. 


forth in 





JACKSON & POTTER, Inc. 


1 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 
General Agents 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
ALL CASUALTY LINES 


“Preferred Service’’ 








Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 
W. E. SMALL - - - President 


A Strong Casualty Company Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Ass't Sex 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH— LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
Cc. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 100 William Street, New York 
New England=Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHI Cc AGO Resident Manager 


55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and late ' hediliens Genie 
Credit Insurance Established 1869 New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON. ENGLAND 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 











ORGANIZED 1886 


Nort AMERICAN AccipENT INSURANCE © 


THE ROOKERY 


CHICAGO 


AGENCY OPEN/NGS IN 
44 STATES 











BUSINESS=BUILDERS 
DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
=} Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding»Insurance Company 


BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 Write For Territory 
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Good Service 


AND 
Guaranteed Cost Life Insurance 


are the Cornerstones of our Successful Company. 


Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies with guaranteed low 
cost are serviceable alike to policyholders and agents. 


Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies furnished 
upon request. 


FOR AGENCIES ADDRESS 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 








Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
C. H. ELLIS, President 


Mee $18,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 


Total Insurance in force 


Total Resources 





We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 
our territory. 
If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 
Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


It's a Winner. 








A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE INSURANCE 











Among the many advantages enjoyed 
by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 
field work. 


While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 
and Official Answers are reserved 
exclusively for Equitable representatives, 
the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 
Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 


Address: 
Correspondence Course Bureau 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 





















THE PROGRESS 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
* INSURANCE COMPANY 





Is Steady Sure Solid 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR RELIABLE MEN 
IN THE 


GREAT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Contracts direct with the Company 
Address, Home Office, Springfield, III. 


Royal Life Insurance Company 


ALFRED CLOVER, President 


Industrial and Ordinary Policies 





Special confidential contracts for Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents and Agents in Indiana, Illinois, 
fowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin 


Now Organizing a Health and Accident Department 


Head Office 
108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 








—_ 








OF 

PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 

Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
‘rganized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 
Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091,141 ; 
&. C. IRWIN, President T. H, CONDERMAN, Vice-President 

M, G. ee. Sec. and Treas. 


R. N. KELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec. and Treas. 





Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 














A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS, 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 
all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
reserve 














IF your present connection is satisfactory and profitable, 
stick to it. IF NOT, then contract with a WESTERN 
MUTUAL old line life company for territory in the GREAT 
and PROSPEROUS WEST. 

A few DESIRABLE OPENINGS just now, with liberal 
brokerage and renewal contracts for DESIRABLE men. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 























